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THE WIND OF THE WESTERN ISLES. Wind, 

blowing in from the Atlantic is part of 

the life of the Western Isles 

and storms such as that which yesterday caused the 

Royal Yacht to drag anchor are common. But 

like coal, oil and even the sun’s rays, 

wind can be used to generate electric power. 
Metropolitan-Vickers supplied the first 

experimental! wind generator to be installed in these 
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HIGH STAKES 


HE closing stages of the London conference on Suez 

find (at the time of writing) the powers divided into 

two groups. On the one hand there are the Western and 
Baghdad Pact powers who support Mr. Dulles’s proposals for 
internationabisation of the Canal with a Suez Canal Board 
composed of ‘Egypt and other states to be agreed’ . . . pro- 
posals which, especially with the amendments introduced into 
them by Pakistan, do seem to represent a slight toning-down 
of earlier Western declarations. On the other, there are India, 
Russia, Indonesia and Ceylon, who have adopted the points 
put forward by Mr. Krishna Menon, the Indian delegate, as 
a possible basis for negotiation with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. These include a revision of the 1888 Convention 
and the association of user nations with the Egyptian Canal 
Board. It is these two sets of proposals which will have to be 
considered by the Egyptian Government. 

From the British and French point of view the conference has 
gone better than might have been expected. Mr. Dulles has 
been firmer in his support of the Western case than could have 
been hoped from some of his statements on the other side of the 
Atlantic; and the numerical line-up of powers supporting the 
Dulles plan is impressive, especially in view of its support by 
the Baghdad Pact countries, which, it had been feared, might 
have felt unable to go so far against an Arab State. 

Yet the basic dilemma of the conference has not been 
resolved one way or the other. When the Dulles plan is 
presented to Colonel Nasser, it seems pretty certain that he will 
eject it as a basis for negotiation. Then the Western powers 
will be faced with a difficult choice. Egypt is in de facto 
possession of the Canal, and no international arrangement of 
whatever kind can prevent the ultimate power to allow or 
prevent free navigation from residing in the country whose 
ttoops occupy the Canal Zone. How can Colonel Nasser be 


HE General Council of the Trades Union Congress may 
fairly consider itself unlucky. It has fallen a victim to that 
Perennial nightmare of editors: its annual report has been 
ertaken by events which have taken place between the time 
of going to press and of publication. Its front-page news, as it 
Were, is automation; but automation has since been pushed to 
the back by the dispute in the motor industry, on which the 
leport is perforce silent. As a result, it has an unreal air. 
Tucked away in the report, however, there are intimations 
hat the TUC has not been entirely oblivious to the changes in 





compelled to accept the conclusions reached by the con- 
ference? Only by military or economic sanctions. But the 
latter is both a very long-term form of compulsion and only 
doubtfully efficacious. As to the former, in spite of the line-up 
at the conference, world opinion—Asian opinion in particular 
-—would not support a Western attempt to force acceptance of 
the Dulles plan except in the event of Egyptian provocation. 

In face of this potential deadlock it is doubtful whether the 
British Government was wise to close the door on the Indian 
suggestions. If negotiations are to be carried on with Colonel 
Nasser, and since Egypt is actually in possession of the 
object of the dispute, a basis for discussion must be put forward 
which Egypt is prepared to accept. The Indian points did 
provide such a basis, and though, from the Western point of 
view, Mr. Dulles’s plan has the advantage of putting the onus 
of any breach of the agreement squarely on the Egyptians, the 
importance of continuing to negotiate might seem to outweigh 
the differences between them. The Egyptian threat to push 
British and French ships to the back of the queue if Suez pilots 
resign—whether or not it is acted upon—underlines the virtues 
of the Dulles proposals. 

In the last analysis the question is one of prestige. The West 
is understandably concerned to give an appearance of having 
brought Colonel Nasser to a halt, while the Egyptian Govern- 
ment can hardly publicly accept anything that would give that 
impression. There is apparently a fair measure of agreement 
over the desirability of some form of international status for 
Suez, but a game of poker is going on, whose stakes are not 
the Canal itself, but the Western position in the Middle East 
and Egyptian leadership of the Arab world. Unfortunately for 
Britain and France, however, the hands dealt them over the 
Suez issue are not such as warrant playing at the high table 
—unless Egypt overcalls her hand. 


TRADE UNION ATTITUDES 


the climate of industrial relations, so clearly shown by the 
motor strike. In the past year, the TUC has been trying to find 
out to what extent management and labour have been coming 
to terms, outside the ordinary run of agreements on wages and 
conditions. Two investigations have been conducted: on profit- 
sharing and co-partnership; and on occupational pension 
schemes. The first appears to have had a satisfactory response; 
a detailed analysis of the replies received is now in preparation. 
The second was less successful. The replies received from the 
unions circularised varied too greatly in quality and compre- 
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hensiveness to justify formal analysis; instead, the Government 
is io be asked to undertake a full inquiry ‘as an urgent task.’ 
But at least the TUC’s investigation did reveal one valuable 
piece of information; almost without exception, the unions 
which replied stated that their members were in favour of 
occupational pensions schemes, particularly if they are 
negotiated with (rather than imposed by) management. 

This information is significant; another straw in the wind 
blowing away from old-style trade unionism, based as it was on 
the assumption that workers’ loyalties followed the—horizontal 
—lines of the class structure. Now, the trend is towards vertical 
integration: through co-partnership, profit-sharing, occupa- 
tional pensions schemes, joint consultation, and so on. New 
loyalties are being created—and new self-interests. 

This development undoubtedly represents a threat to the 
trade union movement, which has drawn so much of its strength 
in the past from the assumption that the boss is the enemy. But 
the motor industry strike made it clear that this division no 
longer exists. In spite of the still common reluctance of 
employers, partly from inertia, partly from prejudice, to realise 
the advantages of giving the worker a formal stake in his firm, 
a new concept of common interest between worker and 
employer has arisen, strong enough to split the workers when 
the strike was called. 

It would be unfair to criticise the TUC report for not paying 
more attention to this. The document is more concerned to 
relate what has been done in the past year than to discuss what 
needs to be done in the next. But there can certainly be no 
excuse for the TUC if no lead is given when Congress meets 
next month. Plenty of delegates will try to turn the trade union 
movement back into its old ways, its old class-war attitudes, on 
the pretext of the need to preserve working-class unity. But 
such a regression could now only destroy what unity remains. 
Whether the TUC has in it men who have the courage to face 
these realities, and to act on them, is yet to be shown. 


FIRST LIGHT 


f news from Cyprus is encouraging. Several days. 
perhaps weeks, must pass before it is possible to be sure 
that EOKA’s cease-fire order has actually caused firing 
—and bomb-throwing—to cease; the Communists may have 
other ideas; and violence breeds violence—the settling of 
personal scores may be difficult to check. Still, the EOKA truce 
declaration presents the most promising sign from the island 
for months; and it has been cordially welcomed even by those 
hostile to enosis. This is the hope, as the Times of Cyprus 
commented, which people have been awaiting for more than 
a year: ‘the hope of sanity; the hope of a different emotional 
climate.’ 

Sensibly, Sir John Harding has himself taken this view: it 
could prove to be a turning-point, he has said, in the island’s 
history. But he is less realistic in his belief that the lesson is 
that violence does not pay. On the contrary, EOKA has 
demonstrated once again what the Irish Republican Army 
proved in the 1917-21 period: well-organised violence not 
only can pin down large armies of occupation, but can create 
a world opinion so hostile to the occupier that he is forced 
to listen to rebel demands. Had it not been for the EOKA 
campaign, who can doubt that the Colonial Office’s reply to 
Cyprus’s self-determination demand would still be: Never? 
Whereas, today, there is equally little doubt that a settlement 
leading to self-determination could be reached in a week, were 
it not for the Turks (the Suez crisis has only confirmed the 
fear that a hostile Cyprus is an unsatisfactory military base: 
the troops which were supposed to be ready for any Middle 
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East emergency were shown to have their hands full, trying 
to deal with EOKA). 

The Turkish problem remains. Yet in one way its existence 
may prove helpful. Even the most fervid enosis supporter 
must realise that the Turks cannot simply be ignored; that a 
satisfactory settlement, if it is to be reached at all, can only 
be reached gradually. The inevitable delay should give the 
Colonial Office an opportunity to save face. It may even be 
able to appear to do voluntarily and genially whatever has 
to be done to arrange a settlement. 

This does not, of course, mean that there should be any 
delay in resuming negotiations. Once started, terrorism is 
fatally easily restarted; and even if Sir John Harding were 
right in thinking that he could have stamped out this terrorist 
organisation by the year’s end—there is no sign that he was 
succeeding—he could not hope to keep his foot on terrorism 
indefinitely. With Greece as a ready recruiting ground, new 
organisations would certainly arise, in spite of the risks— 
indeed, because of them: nationalism spawns martyrs freely, 

The first step—as soon as it is evident that violence really 
is checked—will have to be the recall of Archbishop Makarios. 
It is useless to pretend any longer that any agreement can 
be reached without him; as the BBC’s correspondent reported, 
all Greek Cypriots—and that includes even those who detest 
EOKA, the Church in politics, and Makarios himself—trealise 
that only he can conduct the negotiations on the Greek 
Cypriots’ behalf. This will certainly involve a climb-down by 
the Government; but it is worth remembering that it is less of 
a drop than that taken in similar circumstances by Lloyd 
George in 1921. For years he had argued that negotiations with 
de Valera were in practice unnecessary (‘we have murder by 
the throat’) and in principle impossible, unless the Irish 
renounced terrorism as a weapon. To demand that Makarios 
repudiates terrorism, now that it has almost achieved its object, 
would be equally unrealistic; and it is' realism that is now 
needed, if this opportunity is to be grasped. 


A WREATH FOR BERT BRECHT 


By our German Correspondent Bonn 

_ East Berlin last Saturday Bert Brecht shared a funeral 

with the West German Communist Party. It was the 

Pankow Government’s first chance for many difficult 

months of taking the public mind off the state of division and 

doubt within its ranks, and beneath the mourning there was 
an undercurrent of elation. 

The letter of Brecht’s last self-denying testament was 
observed. Only a few friends weré present on Friday when he 
was buried close to Hegel and Fichte in the ugly little urban 
cemetery under the windows of his flat in the Chausseestrasse. 
But no sooner were the gates unlocked than the flood of official 
and popular mourning began to close around the private 
memory. The following day the poet’s grave was lost under a 
sea of wreaths and red sashes inscribed with the last tributes 
of Communist organisations throughout the world. In the street 
outside, towards noon on Saturday, was enacted a scene that 
Brecht himself might have devised, as processions of workers 
with red banners converged on Unter den Linden to protest 
against the Karlsruhe court’s decision to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party in West Germany. They were joined by Brecht 
mourners leaving a memorial ceremony in the Schiffbauer- 
damm Theatre, home of the Berliner Ensemble—and so it 
developed into a single demonstration compounded of grief 
and anger, memories and menaces. 

No clear-sighted observer in either half of the country thinks 
that the suppression of Communism in West Germany will 
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prove anything but a solid advantage to the party as a whole. 
For an ineffectual group of agitators martyrdom presents the 
sateway to a much more satisfactory after-life. It is bitterly 
pointed out by critics in the West that because the decision 
ig a constitutional one, it cannot be used as a political bargain- 
ing counter. In the event of all-German elections, the Com- 
munist Party can return to the West with the glamour of 
novelty and suppression. 

Neither is the death of Brecht, where the East German 
leaders are concerned, without its element of relief. Call no 
man Communist who is not dead. An awkward and unpredict- 
able member of the Marxist squad can now be processed into 
a secure cultural property of world Communism. In West 
Germany there has always been half a hope that Brecht’s occa- 
sional quarrels with the party would lead to an act of total 
rejection; in which case there would have been no bounds to 
the homage and affection placed at his disposal. Just how 
mistaken this attitude was is finely pointed out in an obituary 
notice by Willy Haas in Die Welt. Herr Haas compares Brecht 
with Claudel: both writers were ruled by a ‘spirit of austerity,’ 
ademand for dogma that seemed to cover a doubt. 

But there has been far more consistency in Brecht’s career 
than his critics in West Germany will allow. His central theme 
—passionate criticism of authority, coupled with a refusal of 
liberty—is the theme of Leben des Galilei, written in Denmark 
in 1939 and the last production prepared by Brecht before 
his death. There was no chance of presenting Galilei during 
the Stalin era, but it is now scheduled as the Berliner 
Ensemble’s next production at the Schiffbauerdamm. The 
company’s tame casuist will have to work overtime at the 
programme notes if the play is to get past without official 
frowns. 

The irony of this first night will be enjoyed to the full by 
Germans in the West, who are bent on celebrating as much 
of Brecht as they can come to terms with. Much quoted here 
is his moving, self-questioning poem ‘To Posterity’: “To the 
cities | came at a time of disorder,/ When hunger triumphed. / 
Among men I came at a time of revolt,/ And I shared their 
anger./ So passed the time/ That was given to me on Earth.’ 


A LABOUR VIEW OF SUEZ 
By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


— Suez crisis has proved one fact—there is only just 
enough sand in Sinai to bury the heads of the political 
ostriches that abound in Britain. 

First, there is Sir Anthony Eden himself. He has spent the 
past month using every cliché in his vocabulary to arouse the 
nation. He has not hesitated to place his country in an ex- 
tremely dangerous diplomatic position. Yet it was only two 
years ago that Sir Anthony was commending the Suez agree- 
ment to the House of Commons. The first question that the 
Prime Minister will have to answer, when the immediate crisis 
ispast, is why he ignored the suggestions and warnings of 1953 
and 1954. Then it was urged that any withdrawal from the 
Canal Base should be made part of a larger scheme for the 
internationalisation of the Canal. We can now see that it would 
then have been very easy to have secured all the provisions of 
the Dulles plan as part of the Suez agreement. 

At the other end of the ostrich parade are the people who can 
*e ‘nothing morally wrong in Colonel Nasser’s action.’ In fact, 
hey openly show their sympathies for him, and justify their 
telings on grounds that they believe in colonial freedom. The 
short answer to these individuals is that Colonel Nasser’s 
sizure of the Canal has done more than any other single act 
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in recent years to retard the proposed crusade for raising the 
standards of underdeveloped areas. It has destroyed con- 
fidence. It has undermined all Western Europe’s industrial 
capacity to help. Their attitude ignores the fact that the nations 
of Asia are just as dependent on the Canal as we are; and in 
some ways more so. 

As far as the hopes of the British Labour Party are con- 
cerned, stoppages in the Suez Canal would mean the end of 
any prospects for a more positive foreign policy, independent 
of America; and Britain’s influence would rapidly sink to the 
level of Sweden. 

Next, there is the ostrich who sees the crisis as only a matter 
of the Canal—and often only the use of the Canal by some 
nations. ‘Its use by Israel,’ they sometimes say, ‘is quite another 
matter. We mustn’t confuse the issues!’ That attitude was very 
much the vogue during Britain’s prewar years of shame—it 
springs from the same psychological background as Sir Horace 
Wilson. The plain fact is that the outcome of the Suez Canal 
crisis will probably decide the future of the Middle East, includ- 
ing that of Israel. 

Finally, there is the ostrich that is usually envisaged whenever 
the name of Captain Charles Waterhouse is mentioned. His 
group at least has the merit of consistency. Like the man who 
always forecasts rain, they are sometimes right. On this 
occasion, the Suez group is right in some of its diagnosis. The 
crisis is a political crisis, not just a mere matter of transport. 
It could end with the ending of European influence in the 
world; and with America and Russia as the only remaining 
great powers. The particular point at which Captain Water- 
house’s flock show their ostrich tendencies is their inability 
to foresee the consequences of their overt bellicosity. They 
have not acclimatised themselves to the new world of the 
United Nations and international liberalism. By precipitate 
action they could do irreparable damage to the cause they seek 
to serve. By merely talking about it, they do much diplomatic 
damage to Britain’s position. 

Therefore, it is against this background that we have to 
formulate a solution to our difficulties. The essential conditions 
must be twofold. Our policy must be fair in the eyes of the 
world. Equally, it must be effective in its application. Only in 
this way can we hope to halt the dismal drift that has been 
going on in the Middle East. 

It amounts to presenting Egypt and the Arab nations with 
two blunt alternatives. Either Colonel Nasser agrees to the 
Western proposals, in which case we should show ourselves 
ready and willing to co-operate in practical plans for economic 
development throughout the whole area. Or we should make 
clear to Colonel Nasser that we regard his refusal to co-operate 
as a declaration of political hostility that will compel us to 
make alternative arrangements. These alternatives will involve 
hard decisions at home; the reduction in capital investment to 
make possible the vast stepping-up of our atomic energy pro- 
» amme is one essential. The laying of a pipeline across Israel, 
defensive rearrangements in the area, the withdrawal of the 
Suez Canal pilots and technicians (who are of vital importance 
to Colonel Nasser) are all possibilities to come under this 
heading. 

Finally, it must be made clear to all the other Arab nations 
that whilst the development of Middle East oil is the mutual 
interest of Europe and the Arab world, Colonel Nasser has 
made the essential confidence necessary for its development 
impossible. These are legitimate, responsible and effective pro- 
posals. I am certain that they are much more effective than the 
plethora of petulant and peevish exhortations that Sir Anthony 
Eden’s press supporters have produced during the past month 
and which he has not repudiated. 
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Portrait of the Week 


_. the results of the London conference on Suez, 
it has represented a distinct advance on most such 
gatherings in the past. The assembled delegates, whatever 
their opinions, were disposed to be reasonable, and as a 
result there was far less ideological claptrap than was 
expected. From force of habit Mr. Shepilov attacked 
colonialism, drawing a sharp reply from Mr. Menzies; Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd and M. Pineau reaffirmed their positions. 

The decision of EOKA to call a cease-fire, temporarily, 
revived hopes of a settlement in Cyprus; but the Makarios 
problem remained. Bishop Anthimos of Kitium, the acting 
head of the Greek Orthodox Church in the island, reiterated 
that, as far as the Church is concerned, nothing can be done 
‘until Archbishop Makarios is liberated; and also that the 
Church has had nothing to do with the EOKA decision. The 
Colonial Office, for its part, repeated its willingness to reopen 
negotiations with Makarios, but only if he explicitly repudiates 
violence. The terrorists have been offered surrender terms. 

In Chicago Adlai Stevenson sailed into the Democrats’ 
Presidential nomination with an ease which confounded the 
prophets—those who had predicted his political demise after 
the Minnesota primary months ago, and those who thought 
him unlikely to recover from Harry Truman’s forehander just 
before the Convention opened. In his wake came Estes 
Kefauver as Veep; Harriman also ran. President Eisenhower 
came to San Francisco for the Republican Convention looking, 
his admirers insisted, better than ever. It was observed that the 
more cautious of them had their fingers crossed. Mr. Nixon 
was certain of renomination even before Mr. Stassen 
abandoned his rather pathetic attempt to prevent it. 

To add to North Africa’s troubles, the Moroccan Government 
began to disintegrate. The Istiqlal nationalists, the biggest 
party in the coalition, decided to withdraw from it, in order to 
press on with demands for evacuation of French troops, and for 
assistance to the Algerian rebels. In West Germany, the Federal 
constitutional court ruled that the Communist Party was uncon- 
stitutional. 

At home, the annual report of the Trades Union Congress 
has met with a cool reception from the press; criticised as 
lacking in constructive leadership, and as too diffuse. Cardinal 
Bernard Griffin, Archbishop of Westminster, has died. British 
European Airways announce another profitable year; the 
snags now seem to be mostly on the ground, where plans for 
a rail link between London Airport and central London proceed 
at tortoise-trot. The cost of living fell a littk—0.4 point—in 
June, owing to the fact that the reduction in the price of some 
vegetables just offset a rise in the price of milk, eggs, and 
cinema tickets. Some 250 men went on strike in Bilston (Staffs) 
because their foreman was sacked; but, even more surprisingly, 
a dispute between the blacksmiths and the boilermakers of 
Liverpool, as to who should fit metal lugs in cargo ships, was 
settled without recourse to a strike. The Edinburgh Festival 
opened to a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth, conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham. Three French Canadians almost 
succeeded in pushing the Suez Conference off the front page 
by arriving off the Lizard on a raft, after three months’ drifting 
from Nova Scotia. Miss Diana Dors got herself pushed into 
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IN 1938 the 4th Marquis sold land and property in Cardiff for more 
than £5 million.—Daily Express. 


. . . around £7 million.—Evening Standard. 


«+ » around £20 million — Daily Mail. 
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a swimming pool, securing rather more publicity than she 
bargained for, and Lady Docker’s brother-in-law’s appoint- 
ment with Daimlers has been terminated by ‘mutual consent.’ 
Yorkshire County Cricket Club estimate that they have lost 
about £10,000 owing to the summer’s rain. And Mr. Stavros 
Niarchos has told a correspondent of The Times: ‘I do not 
deny that I am in business for the purpose of making money.’ 


Political Commentary 
By CHARLES CURRAN 


EHIND the Suez talks, you can now hear in London 

the sound of many voices asking questions. The voices 
belong to politicians. At the moment, they are muffled. 
But once the Suez crisis moves out of its present phase, Sir 
Walter Monckton, the Defence Minister, will have no difficulty 
in hearing them. Their central question is: ‘How long does it 
take Britain to build a build-up?’ 

Suppose (say the voices) that when Colonel Nasser 
nationalised the Canai he had blocked it as well. What could 
Britain have done at that time? If immediate action had been 
necessary, were we in a position to take it? Would the time-lag 
have been a matter of hours, or days, or weeks? What sort 
of forces were in existence, not potentially but contem- 
poraneously? Were we ready to cope with a sudden emergency 
—or were we not? 

These are not matters of historical importance only; they 
go to the root of our defence policy. That policy is based on 
the proposition that the primary purpose of armaments is 
to act as a deterrent; the more effective they are, the less likely 
it is that we shall have to use them. But if deterrent power is 
to count, it must exist—not in pigeon-holes, but in three 
dimensions, before the emergency confronts us. Unless it 
does, it is a delusion. Our diplomacy is left to act in a power 
vacuum, with all the handicaps that necessarily follow. 

For the first time in his Ministerial career, Sir Walter 
Monckton will face a great many interrogatories when Parlia- 
ment resumes in October. The story of the Suez build-up will 
give added point to those familiar conundrums: ‘What in fact 
have we got to show for our defence expenditure? Is our arms 
bill giving us anything like the results that we ought to expect, 
measured in terms of value for money?’ 

* 

The Suez shock is unlikely to be the last from the Middle 
East; for the uneasy areas that supply us with oil are in a state 
of ferment. Contemplating this fact, some people are now 
pondering the desirability of changes in our defence strategy. 

Hitherto, that strategy has centred around NATO. Does it 
need to be widened? With Middle East possibilities in mind, 
it is now being urged that Britain ought to have, in addition 
to her NATO commitments, a striking force that would be 
available in an emergency for the protection of our specifically 
national interests. We must expect several years of difficulties 
in the Middle East; a counterpoise weight made of conventional 
weapons may help to maintain stability. 

Political opinion has suddenly awakened to the implications 
of our oil-based economy. It is now recognised that we have 
become vulnerable as we have never been before in peace-time. 
Our industrial structure is seen to be dependent on a gamble— 
the gamble that the feudal autocrats who rule the Middle 
East oil States will both stay in power and will stay friendly 
to us. The food and the livelihood of the British people are 
staked on it. If it turns against us, the results will be immediate 
and terrifying. 

None of the slogans has any relevance to this peril. Nor is 
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it at all easy to see how our policy should be shaped so as to 
lessen the risks, and to preserve the quaking stability of the 
oil States. Some gf those States display the classic pre- 
revolutionary pattern with a starkness that has never been 
known in Europe outside the covers of pamphlets: a primitive, 
ruthless governing class living in luxury on top of a swarming 
heap of degradation and hunger. To increase our royalty pay- 
ments to the rulers is not necessarily any solution; for it merely 
provides still more funds for air-conditioned luxury, with no 
guarantee at all that the money will percolate to the misery 
underneath. In fact, increased payments may even add to the 
tension, by heightening the contrast between the luxury and 
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the misery. Yet if misery revolts, it is the inhabitants of Great 
Britain who will suffer, far more than the oil grandees. 

In this patchwork of tensions, there is only one State that 
is civilised in the western sense—the State of Israel; for the 
protection of our economic life, the arguments for keeping 
Israel viable, for strengthening the links between her and 
Britain, have now become clearer than ever. She is almost the 
only State in the Middle East that is not threatened from within. 
We must also continue to ask: ‘How can we reduce the depen- 
dence of British industry on Middle East oil?’ The possibilities 
of intensified investment in atomic power stations will be 
studied with more and more attention. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE BBC’s income, we are told by the Committee of Public 
Accounts, is ‘considerably in excess of its immediate needs.’ 
This will presumably lead to a demand that a larger slice of 
licence revenue should be appropriated by the State. In theory 
this can be justified by the same arguments that ‘raiding the 
Road Fund’ used to be justified: that the revenue from 
motorists’ activities was higher than could profitably be spent. 
The present state of the roads suggests that this argument 
was misguided: if the money had been spent on them, Britain 
would not now be in the ignominious situation of having the 
most antiquated, inefficient and dangerous roads of any 
civilised country in the world. In any case, it will be as well to 
bear in mind that the snipers against the BBC are not all 
disinterested men, whose only desire is to save the taxpayer a 
few pennies. Last autumn the Spectator warned that after a 
few months of commercial television a campaign would be 
opened against the licence system ‘based on the reasonable 
assumption that millions of viewers getting good service from 
the commercial stations can easily be stirred into resentment 
at having to pay £3 a year to the BBC.’ It was with no surprise, 
therefore, that I read a letter to the Daily Telegraph last week 
from the Secretary of the Popular Television Committee, which 
always pops up when hatchet work needs to be done. ‘The 
BBC admit that three out of five viewers who are free to 
choose prefer the ITA programmes,’ the letter ran. ‘Would it 
not seem, therefore, that the licence fee, which makes no con- 
tribution to ITA costs, is too high?’ 
* * * 


IF I WANT to frighten myself these days I read not ghost stories, 
but books on public relations. The most recent to come my 
way is by Stanley Kelley Jun. on Professional Public Relations 
and Political Power, which Mr. S. E. Finer will be reviewing in 
the Spectator. 1 had not realised how McCarthyism was 
adopted, systematised, and exploited for political purposes by 
public relations consultants. Probably the worst case was the 
campaign against Millard Tydings for the Maryland senator- 
ship in 1950. The actual smears presented no difficulty; 
Tydings’s opponents only had to play the normal tricks, such 
as making up a composite photograph showing Tydings appar- 
ently in intimate conversation with the Communist leader Earl 
Browder. What was considered of much greater importance 
was to bring all the smears before the public eye; and one of 
the ways was to buy up ‘spot’ announcements on commercial 
television. In the last three and a half days of the campaign 
the anti-Tydings public relations officer used 465 spots, many 
of them before and after Tydings’s own radio speeches. Finally, 
a tabloid was distributed linking Tydings with every imaginable 
subversive agent. It was too late for Tydings to do more than 
simply denounce it as a smear; his opponent’s reply was that 
Tydings had himself been guilty of smearing ‘by claiming he 


had been smeared.’ Tydings was beaten. This is only one of the 
cases which Mr. Kelley has investigated in detail; in another— 
the attempt to get the medical profession to act as a united 
lobby for Dulles against Lehmann, for the New York senator- 
ship—it is a relief to find that the campaign was a failure. But 
the descriptions of how public relations techniques can be 
abused is really scarifying. 
* * a 
IN A LETTER to the Editor a fortnight ago, Mr. Edmund Wilson 
protested ‘against your capitalisation of the pronouns referring 
to Jesus in my letter’ published in a previous issue. I do not 
know how far Mr. Wilson follows John Morley over this. In his 
Recollections Morley refers to Him (Jesus) with a small ‘h’ 
and in the same paragraph to himself (Morley) with a capital ‘I.’ 
a * * 
THE SUEZ conference has so far been conducted in an atmo- 
sphere of urbanity. There have been no scenes and few curt 
rejoinders. We are far indeed from the days when Clemenceau 
could tell the Rumanian Prime Minister to sit down and shut 
up. Among the press, however, this calm has not been un- 
broken. In a recent post-conference briefing, journalists were 
startled by a loud cry of ‘Don’t push me, you old b——’ uttered 
in a strong American accent, and directed at a perfectly harm- 
less official who was making his way to the front of the room 
to take a note to the spokesman on the platform. But I don’t 
find it at all surprising that journalists become paranoid. Their 
patience is sometimes sorely tried. Arriving breakfastless and 
twenty minutes early for Mr. Krishna Menon’s nine o’clock 
press conference, some of them tried in vain to extract a cup 
of coffee from the luxury hotel where this event was taking 
place—only to be told that residents only could be served. 
After incidents like this—which seems to go far to prove 
the much-debated case against British hotels—there is no 
wonder that the best of us become mere bombs liable to go 
off at Foreign Office officials at any moment. 
* ~ * 
WHEN Mr. Adlai Stevenson became the Democratic candidate 
for President in 1952, his former wife announced that she 
would vote Republican. This time Mrs. Stevenson, who before 
she married was Miss Ellen Borden, is not confining herself 
to such half-measures. According to Time magazine, ‘Arts 
patroness Stevenson plans to bring out a splenetic polemic’ 
against her former husband, and she hopes to make ‘quite a bit 
of money on it’ for her arts salon. Whatever Lizzie did or did 
not do, she did not do it for money. 
Ellen Borden ina stew, 
Knocked her spouse in °52, 
Now she’s up to baser tricks 
To do him down in *56. 
PHAROS 
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Fun and Games 


By D. W. BROGAN : 
Chicago 


E are all of us familiar with the advice of Chancellor 

Oxienstierna of Sweden to the son whom he was 

sending to the congress that made the Peace of 
Westphalia: ‘Go and see with how little wisdom the world 
is governed.’ The moralistically minded observer (with which 
type the British press corps is surprisingly well supplied), faced 
with an American National Convention, quotes (knowingly 
or unknowingly) Oxienstierna all day. Here, instead of the 
decorous ways of the Establishment, is the choice of a natio 
leader by, apparently, the methods of the circus. Bands blare; 
orators spout; girls parade; claims that would strain the 
credulity of a reader of the Daily Worker are made with a 
solemn assurance that sometimes conceals the fact that the 
claimant even believes them himself. Emblems, one had almost 
said relics, are freely on offer and even on sale; innumerable 
badges in whose evolution the decline of certain candidacies 
is registered with surprising speed. A new revolutionary 
regime, overprinting stamps. does not act with half the speed 
of a button-maker reducing a presidential hopeful to the con- 
solation prize of the vice-presidency. TV-conducted tours of 
the epoch-making deals in the halls and smoke-filled rooms are 
enlivened by commercials. And in the convention hall, in the 
corridors of overcrowded hotels, the delegates, their wives, 
their children, newspaper men, tourists, mercenary musicians, 
playing for Harriman one hour, then for Stevenson, bottles of 
Pepsi-Cola on human legs. harassed hotel servants, and, pre- 
sumably, residents of Chicago about their lawful occasions, 
mill around. 

It is not an edifying sight for the sensitive. How much better 
the system that gives us, the free voters, Lennox-Lloyd and 
Selwyn-Boyd (if I have got the names right), that confines or 
tries to confine the personal and political feuds of party leaders 
to closed meetings tempered by indiscretions to lobby 
correspondents! 

It is not only British observers who are shocked. I know one 
high-minded American woman who has found the whole 
spectacle so disgusting that she has refused to view it, even 
on TV. I have known a devoted partisan, who ought to have 
known better, so shocked by the role of personal vanity and 
tenaciously nursed feuds that he, for a moment, despaired of 
democracy until a double Scotch restored his faith. Other 
delegates and manipulators resort to vodka which is reputed 
not to taint the breath, but even ardent spirits do not undo all 
the depression caused, by the spectacle of democracy in the 
rough, in the breasts of men whose moral boiling point is 
much lower than mine. 

For this is democracy; you may not like it, but this is it. 
The American Convention performs a function that is indis- 
pensable in a country of this size, with this constitution, with 
the republican tradition. The Convention is indispensable as 
a means of dramatising a process that, without this injection 
of drama, might breed boredom and indifference. Out of a 
possible dozen or so local leaders, the opposition party has 
to choose one. The party in power, i.e., holding the Presidency, 
does not need to worry. The office dramatises the man 
(although there are Republicans who wonder, pessimistically, 
whether the absence of drama at San Francisco may not be 
harmful to the national. i.e., the Republican, cause). It must 
be remembered that there is no national political personnel 
in America. The successful candidate may have had some 
career in national politics, but his strength normally comes 
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from the grass roots. A governor is.always a more promising 
bet for the main spot than a senator. The Democratic Con- 
vention was exceptional in that the probable and actual winner, 
having run in 1952, was very widely known indeed and did 
not need to be introduced to the public or the local leaders, 
though he did need to be sold to them. But the problem that 
the Convention had to deal with was admirably if painfully 
illustrated on the first night. I had seen James Aloysius Farley 
walking among the delegates in the ‘International Amphi- 
theater,’ displaying his wonderful memory, recalling the great 
days when he was FDR’s organiser of victory, winning forty- 
two States in 1932, all but two in 1936 and himself a not 
totally absurd pretender to the succession in 1940. Yet, | 
learned later, Mr. Farley had been refused admission. He had 
left his ticket behind and the guards did not know who he 
was! If this was true of Jim Farley, what humiliating rebuffs 
must lesser men, proud cocks on their own dunghills, have 
suffered! 


The candidates have to be brought into the arena, shown 
to the sovereign assembly and, even more important, to the 
kingmakers in private suites (not, today, in my experience. 
smoke-filled). Their supporters have to be zealous and con- 
spicuous. Hence the parades, mercifully now cut short today 
by TV. Hence ‘les girls.’ Here I am going to stick my neck out. 
The Stevenson supporters won easily in this important depart- 
ment. I dismiss, as not to my taste, the bevies of southern 
belles out of a road company of Gone With the Wind who 
swayed around the gas-filled balloon that carried the fortunes 
of Governor ‘Happy’ Chandler of Kentucky. There were a 
good many smart cookies in the ranks of Governor Harriman, 
but the female equivalent of smart crew-cut college type that 
got behind Senator Kennedy was best represented among the 
Stevensonazons. They were mostly that very attractive type 
that the French (but not the Americans) call ‘jolies laides.’ | 
could have done with even more of them, if only to offset the 
male politicians, many of whom were bulky but not impressive. 

Yet even among the men there were a surprising number 
of young, intelligent ‘comers.’ The Minnesota delegation 
especially abounded in them. Pennsylvania did well for both 
sexes. One could begin to believe that the young were taking 
over, and take comfort in the thought after a little inspection 
of the younger and older politicians. It was just among these 
young that the disillusionment of coming into contact, for the 
first time, with the political facts of life on a national scale 
was most noticeable. The evasiveness of the platform, 
especially on ‘civil rights,’ distressed them. So, too, did the 
revelation of mere ambition or, if you like, of pathological 
desire to serve the Republic in high office. Americans are less 
well trained in keeping a stiff upper lip than Englishmen. 
There is no visible demand in baseball for good losers: base- 
ball most decidedly is not cricket; neither is American politics. 
Seeing two quondam friends meeting in an elevator and trying 
to conceal their feelings reminded me of nothing so much as a 
a happy lunch party I once observed at the Ivy after a spectacu- 
larly successful first night in which the leading lady received 
the aconite-soaked congratulations of the fellow artist who 
had been foolish enough to refuse the part. ‘Vénus toute entiére’ 
has nothing on American politics. A veteran Harriman 
delegate was almost in tears at the failure of the Stevensonians 
to be good winners. Of course, as he admitted, it was the first 
time he had backed a loser in twenty-four years of attendance 
at these shindigs. The experience seemed to have unnerved 
him, yet he is a man of great sense, sagacity and public spirit 
—when not attending conventions. 

TV has again cut down the amount and time-wasting results 
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of mere oratory. Of course, the tender-eared have still a lot to 
suffer. The keynoter, Governor Clement of Tennessee, had 
been widely advertised as a new William Jennings Bryan, a 
disciple of Billy Graham who did his master justice. He was 
no more Bryan than he was Gladstone and his manner, voice, 
matter all showed how much in delivery, charm, unction he 
had to learn from Dr. Graham. But I am told that he went 
over big with the TV audience, bigger than, in my judgement, 
he did in the Convention hall. ‘He appealed to everybody 
with less than $8,000 a year,’ said a radical observer gloomily. 

Governor Clement’s speech was not the only thing to distress 
the critical. Nothing could have been more preposterous than 
the candidacy of Governor Chandler of Kentucky. Yet there 
is reason to fear that Governor Chandler did not wholly 
dismiss his antics as a kind of political charade. He may have 
thought that the lightning would strike. Other ‘favourite sons’ 
were put in nomination to build them up for some office at 
home. ‘Pelissipia proudly gives you the man who . . .” ended, 
often enough, in a plea directed to voters filling a less exalted 
office than the presidency. Yet even in the irritating ritual of 
nominations. there were flashes of humour and sense. The 
spokesman for Wyoming. coming after plugs of Florida’s 
lakes. Wisconsin’s dairy farms, North Dakota’s (I have for- 
gotten what North: Dakota was praised for), announced that 
he would ‘omit the commercial.’ And there were one or two 
excellent nominating speeches like that in which Senator 
Kennedy nominated Mr. Stevenson. But, all right; a great deal 
of nonsense was talked, a great deal of time and money wasted. 

There were serio-comic episodes too. I saw a Negro delegate 
joining in the singing of ‘Dixie,’ notice that another ‘Race’ 
delegate was firmly silent, and come to a balt, It was funny, 
but it was less important than the fact that there were Negro 
delegates from southern States. The platform asked for and 
got easy contempt. It was diffuse, vague, inconsistent, often 
cheap and, in one or two cases, rather hard to parse. But a 
candidate is not, by American custom, bound by the platform 
and I noticed that Mr. Stevenson, in his acceptance speech, 
pledged himself to ‘your programme.’ not the platform. The 
sooner he forgets all about it the better. How much happier 
the world would have been had Hitler acted on the American 
maxim that a platform is a ‘thing to run on, not to stand on’! 
Let us hope that Colonel Nasser is more like an American 
than a German politician! Then a devotee of the strict truth 
might wince a little at the pictures painted of the candidates 
by their friends. As the party of the common man, the 
Democrats have nominated two candidates much more ‘U’ 
than their Republican opposite numbers and these candidates 
had among their rivals a very, very rich man and a rich man. 
Governor Harriman is not only a multi-millionaire but was a 
star oarsman at Yale and a star polo player. He also owns 
a railroad or two, but socially crosses the tracks with difficulty. 
No one doubts his passionate devotion to the underdog, but 
his political career, as someone has said, is ‘the most down- 
hill fight in history.” And I am told, by a Yale classmate of 
Senator Symington, that a current picture that shows this 
eminent public servant battling his way through college 
involves a certain amount of tarnishing of the lily. 

The wise were convinced that, somehow, the Convention 
would be rigged. It was incredulously that a friend of mine, 
a supporter of another candidate. noting not only the strength 
of Mr. Stevenson but the continuing strength of Senator 
Kefauver, remarked, ‘All they've got for them is the voters. 
It would be a joke if it turned out that the Democrats really 
are the people’s party and are going to give the people what 
they want.’ So it turned out. 
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Against Churchmanship 
By PATRICK RODGER 


HE Church of England, like an angel, has wings. In the 

middle of these it also has a body; and this is the part 

with which it thinks. This statement may seem too bold, 
it may give away too much to the English love of compromise 
even at the cost of a mediocrity far from golden. Are not “good, 
solid, central churchmen,’ as they like to term themselves, 
often merely ‘solid’ in the naval sense of the word? The late 
King Edward VII is said to have declared that the function of 
an Archbishop was ‘to keep the parties in the Church from 
quarrelling, and to prevent the clergy from wearing mous- 
taches.’ It does not seem a very prophetic role. 

Nevertheless, 1 am against churchmanship: not that thing in 
its honourable and original meaning of ‘adherence to the 
Church,’ but in its popular sense of ‘ecclesiastical complexion.’ 
I believe that this, both in its virulent and its merely gossipy 
form, constitutes a grave handicap to the progress of Christian 
fasth and life among us. Churchmanship of this kind is for the 
most part trivial, parochial in the worst sense of the word, and 
an unfailing source of uncharitable refreshment. And the 
trouble is that many Anglicans rather plume themselves on 
being preoccupied with questions of churchmanship and may 
even suppose that this is to be our distinctive contribution 
(under the blessed name of ‘comprehensiveness’) to the Coming 
Great Church for which many work and pray throughout the 
world. Certainly the witness of a Church which is at once 
Catholic and Reformed, and refuses to behave as if these two 
were irreconcilable opposites, is of the utmost value in the 
movement for unity; but this understanding of Anglicanism as 
a dynamic, or dialectical, idea is far removed indeed from our 
present puerile notions about ‘party traditions’ and their over- 
weening importance in diocese, parish or college. 

Such luxuries the nineteenth century could perhaps afford, 
though even this we may doubt when we look at their legacy: 
but one would need to be very absorbed in ecclesiastical 
routine to suppose them appropriate to our own day. ‘Are you 
High or Low?’ is still one of the first questions an Anglican 
parson may expect to be asked by the man in the street. It 
should afford him small satisfaction. 

‘But surely,’ it may be said, ‘such gradations of practice and 
belief within the spectrum of the National Church are entirely 
natural (a term of praise to Christians?) and healthy. Taste and 
temperament enter very largely into these things; and there is 
something in the national character which seems to favour such 
a party system. The English Church resembles the English 
Parliament to which it is still so closely tied. In both there is a 
tension which preserves stability, and Crown and Mitre brood 
benevolently over both, holding the ring.” The argument seems 
plausible—who is not anxious to save the C of E from uni- 
formity, and to preserve that freedom in secondary matters 
which spices church life with variety? The trouble, in Church 
as in State, is that this is precisely what our party traditions do 
not do. Freedom, in other words, should belong to persons and 
not to pressure groups, and a man should be expected to hold 
his own convictions, not those which are supposed to charac- 
terise the theological college he attended, or those which enable 
others to label him ‘definite Catholic,’ ‘liberal Evangelical’ or 
any such thing. The niceties of churchmanship to be discovered 
in the advertisement columns of our Church newspapers may 
well cause bewilderment to the general reader; they strike 
dismay into the heart of one churchman at least. 


Let us take one example of the effect of such pigeon-holing. 
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The writer happens to believe strongly in the value of sacra- 
mental confession, and would wish to see it more unambigu- 
ously set forth in the Prayer Book. This in some circles would 
earn him the name of ‘Anglo-Catholic’ (a contradiction in 
terms which he abominates), and going along with this, a 
presumed liking for Reservation (of which, except for the 
purpose of communicating the sick, he disapproves), cottas, 
Latin cassocks, birettas, shallow dog-collars, and Gothic 
lettering wherever possible. What a farrago of nonsense this 
is! And what an amount of valuable time is wasted in trying to 
conform to these canons of party correctness, or else in trying 
to discover ‘just what they do’ in churches which we are visit- 
ing! Why is it not possible for a Christian to make up his mind 
about each thing on its merits (and with some regard for 
theology), to discard the shibboleths and keep the items of real 
spiritual value? It is time that we reserved the name of 
‘Catholicism’ for a catholic temper: one, for example, which 
exalts the Sacraments without blowing upon the preaching of 
the Word, or which loves the great Medievals without con- 
demning the Reformers unread. 

The analogy of political parties, to which we have referred, 
is one that has done grave disservice to the Church. For in the 
realm of law which is the State, government proceeds by 
alternate friction and compromise, and he is a wise Christian 
who understands as much (so Dr. A. R. Vidler instructs us in 
his recent book Christian Belief and This World). But in the 
Church, we are in the realm not of law but of grace, a realm in 
which the Holy Spirit Himself is supreme, creating mysterious 
affinities between would-be opponents, pointing to undreamt- 
of solutions, ‘above all that we can ask or think, according to 
the power that worketh in us.’ In this realm all merely human 
categories should be seen for the poor inadequate things that 
they are. 

To those who live in places of ecclesiastical sweetness and 
light, the charges in this article may seem somewhat out of 
date. One would like to believe that it was indeed so, and that 
the widening of our horizons, and the growth of international 
contact in Church affairs, made nonsense of sectarianism 
within the Church of England. But as long as individual 
churches and theological colleges continue to protect their 
‘traditions’ by gathering the like-minded unto themselves, so 
long must we fear that churchmanship will continue to be 
understood simply as ‘what we do at St. Jude’s.’ 

We could wish that every church and every college might 
seek to be a microcosm of the whole Church, and speaking the 
truth in love, welcome within its borders everything that the 
Church herself welcomes. There is so much in the contem- 
porary situation with which both clergy and laity have to 
grapple, it seems a pity to expend such passion on that which 
ministers no grace to the hearers. 


Massification 


By J. W. N. WATKINS 


EPUDIATED by philosophers, Hegelian ideas have 
R om a more congenial habitat in the minds of art 
historians, students of international affairs and 
sociologists. What is fascinating about these essays, written 
by Karl Mannheim in the early 1930s and now published for 
the first time,* is that they show how the old Hegelianism 
has slyly ‘qapted itself to an age of cultural ‘massification’ (to 
use Mannheim’s horribly expressive term). What used to be 


* Essays ON THE SOCIOLOGY OF CULTURE. By Karl “Mannheim. 
Edited by Ernest Mannheim and Paul Kecskemeti. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 28s.) 
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attributed to Spirit is now attributed to social structure. Neither 
Hegel nor Mannheim is noted for the lucidity of his writings 
and it is not easy to describe briefly the transformation which 
Hegel’s ideas underwent at Mannheim’s hands; but the 
transformation is so revealing that it is worth making the 
attempt. Whatever value Mannheim’s ideas may have for the 
analysis of cultures, they are a remarkable illustration of our 
own culture. 

For Hegel, thinking was a manifestation in men’s minds 
of their national culture, or Geist, which is a collective and 
self-propelling structure of Ideas, Ideas whose dialectical 
progress generates large clashes of belief and whose standard- 
bearers are turbulent heroes of history like Napoleon. Men’s 
parts are written for them by the Spirit of the Age. 

For Mannheim, men’s thinking reflects the structure of their 
society, its stratification, professional divisions, training and 
selection procedures, U and non-U ways of speaking (on 
which Mannheim is more illuminating than Miss Mitford) etc. 
This structure was not designed though it has the appearance 
of design. Clashes of belief reflect the antagonistic aspirations 
of differently situated groups in society: ‘one can always trace 
the social sources of opinions.’ The intelligentsia are the 
articulators of their culture. Being relatively uncommitted, 
free-floating and déclassé, intellectuals can achieve a relatively 
unbiased and comprehensive view. In short, men’s thinking 
is a form of social action, and their minds, like their person- 
alities, undergo chameleon-like changes in different social 
milieux. 

The political upshot of Hegel’s system also undergoes an 
appropriate transformation in Mannheim’s system. For Hegel, 
it was constitutional monarchy which happily synthesises the 
impersonal relationships and efficiency of commercialism with 
the local loyalties, the personal dependence, the earthiness and 
historic colouring of feudalism. Mannheim recognises that the 
characteristics of mass-democracy—the evaporation of the 
aura around authority, the abolition of what he called ‘social 
distance,’ leaving only a bare anonymous mass—facilitate its 
transformation to mass-dictatorship. But he also holds that 
these characteristics make possible a new kind of immediate 
contact between men and thereby a new kind of ‘ecstasy’ 
which was impossible so long as men’s souls were hidden 
behind their social masks. 

For Hegel, the significance of a work of art or literature 
or philosophy lay, not in the private problems and intentions 
of its author, but in its historic place in the objective unfolding 
of Ideas. For Mannheim it lies in its social function. Indeed, 
he goes so far as to say that the gap between the personal 
intentions of, say, members of the Stock Exchange and their 
economic role is Jess wide than the gap between an author's 
intentions and the role his work plays in society. To under- 
stand his work we must look, not at what he was trying to do, 
but at the aspirations and social experience of the group he 
represents. This is where the sociologist of knowledge comes 
in. The sort of thing he does is to reveal that a sceptical 
epistemology is the product of rootless, urban intellectuals 
like Socrates and Descartes, whose faith has been shaken; or 
that Cartesianism, Kantianism and modern positivism all 
reflect, in different ways, the standardising pressures of 
democracy. (These social ‘explanations’ of philosophical posi- 
tions strike me as sheer bluff. Anyone can assert post hoc an 
affinity between some feature of a man’s thought and some 
feature of his environment. Mannheim prudently avoided 
predicting the opinions to which social conditions will 
give rise, for urban intellectuals living in troubled times, 
etc., are capable of holding every opinion under the sun.) 
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In short, The Phenomenology of Mind has become The 
Sociology of Culture. The modern sociologist of knowledge 
has ail the presumptuousness of the old metaphysician. The 
metaphysician claimed that a man cannot be free until he 
understands himself and his position within a Reality of which 
the metaphysician is the geographer. Mannheim claims that 
self-knowledge means knowledge of one’s social context and 
function and that it is sociology which provides this fundamen- 
tal knowledge: ‘Traditionally, philosophy was entrusted with 
the task of providing general principles of orientation. . 
Sociology is particularly appropriate to fulfil this task in the 
modern world.’ The intelligentsia must follow the lead of 
the masses who were the first to attain this sort of sociological 
self-knowledge. Under ‘conditions of mass existence’ sociology 
comes into its own. 

Mannheim believed that the sociology of knowledge was 
the modern scientia scientiarum because he believed that we 
can get at the meaning and at the validity of men’s ideas by 
means of a strictly sociological analysis: by investigating 
their social role, their author's social bias, and their success 
or failure in action (‘action exposes an illusion quicker than 
contemplation’). Thus Hegel’s illusion that the development 


of ideas is a rational and autonomous process was a product 
He spun | 


of his ‘contemplative aloofness’ and ‘bookishness.’ 


out his ideas inside an ‘academic sanctuary’ instead of 


Breadtime Story 





hammering out intellectual weapons in the hurly-burly of | 


social life. 
But wait. 


uniquely favourable to a synoptic view (his very aloofness 
helps him to escape the optical limitations of particular 
occupations and interests’) and the idea that a withdrawn 
position encourages unrealistic thinking (‘an existence .. . 
removed from the theatre of events tends to be contemplative 
and therefore subject to certain delusions’). This should make 
us suspect that correcting people’s views, not by argument 
and criticism, but by detecting and allowing for their author’s 


bias, is a dangerous game. No reasonable discussion is possible | 


between people who are busy looking for the social deter- 
minants which bias each other’s opinions. 


Nor can we arrive at the truth of opinions by a sociological | 
analysis of their success in action. There is no pre-established | 


harmony between the success or failure of an action and the 
truth or falsity of the ideas behind it. Everyone has heard of 
successful quackery, of victorious myths, of 
prognostications of witch-doctors and astrologers. 


Perhaps it was Mannheim’s disregard of the role of argument | 


in the testing of ideas which led him to the strange assertion 
that the intellectual ‘tends to claim privacy for nearly every- 
thing he does.’ This is false if, say, Gide and Freud were 


intellectuals. If anything characterises the intellectual I should | 


have thought it was a tendency to rush into print, to wash his 
linen in public. If I were a sociologist | should say that the 
social function of the intellectual’s desire to publicise his 
ideas is to encourage cross-criticism and to help a society to 
weed out some of its false notions through argument. 


The history of thought is strewn with the wreckage of 
systems which attempted to by-pass the laborious business of 
a critical examination of ideas by providing a quicker and 
surer method of judging them. The hope behind these attempts 
is illusory, but the changing guise in which it appears usually 
reveals something important about the intellectual climate of 
the time. 


The intellectual’s non-commitment was supposed | 
to free his views from bias. Mannheim oscillates between the | 
jdea that the position of an intellectual above the battle is | 


the correct | 
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Children these days are grossly over-privileged. 
Not only do they have schools and toys and 
parents — they also have Hovis whenever they 
ask for it. But parents are a different kettle of 
fish. They just have children. 

Now parents are learning to take the bread 
out of the children’s mouths. For too long 
Wheatgerm has been the prerogative of the 


young. Parents today are demanding their slice 


of Hovis the way grandparents used to demand 
silence at mealtimes. Parents are going to have 
their Hovis — and eat it too. 

So children had better beware. Parents 
fortified with Hovis are going to be formidable 


parents indeed. 
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The Backsider 


By LIONEL HALE 


An inquiry into the nature of the mid-twentieth century nausea, 
in the manner of Mr. Colin Wilson. 


T first sight. the Backsider is more than a man, and 
A: more than a type. He is a social problem. He is 
the back-to-front-man. In physical fact, he may (as 
both Kierkegaard and Bishop Colenso independently noted) 
wear his outward manifestations in reverse—the coat 
buttoned at the back, the shoes worn pointing in the direction 
opposite to that he is walking. These visible Retrexistentialist 
evidences of the Backsider’s negation, so markedly in contrast 
with the Yea-saying of Nietzsche, we must examine coolly 
and dispassionately, and with a wealth of scholarly annotation. 
The symbol of the parson with his ‘dog collar’ presents, 
however inadvertently, the clearest equation of workaday 
religion to our western Retrexistentialism. The parson harshly 
and positivistically, although mutely, asserts, or rather ques- 
tions: Where is truth? Which way lies freedom? Whither am 
I going? Where will it all end? What does it all mean? 

Yet the Retrexistentialist position has been put with a more 
living force, and with more real sense of that unrealism which 
is the Backsider’s pride and torment, in the fictional writing 
of Henri-Philippe Cauchemartin. This ill-fated but profoundly 
significant thinker walked to his death backwards, deep in 
nauseated meditation, across the railway lines of the goods 
siding in Le Mans, in late 1949. 

Yet he left us the hard, indivisible core of Retrexistentialism 
in his one and only novel. Here is his quasi-hero, Georges 
Hyacinthe Thomson, speaking as he watches (without noticing) 
a fly crawl up a dead man’s nostril in the bistro-brothel of the 
unidentified village in the Pas de Calais: 

I am taut as wire, yet suddenly flooded with joy. In 
myself I revive all the sensations of the child in the womb, 
the ape in the tree, the martyr in the catacomb. With my 
left and, I reach behind me to scratch my loins: which are 
my face. And these face-loins, hard and brilliant and dog- 
matic, assure me all at once that the remainder of my life 
is to be one of abstraction, of purity, of disgust... . It is 
life itself which poses the question, ineluctably—which way 
up? Which side round? ... This afternoon (or perhaps 
last year: it is a matter of frigid indifference to me) I 
mounted, exhausted, a tramcar, which seemed to me to be 
even more exhausted than myself, but possessing greater 
dignity. . . . Later, I am lying face down, my back staring 
at the sky, in a heap of ordure, left on the cobbles by a 
horse which has been conquered by man, but is yet the 
conqueror. Something tells me that this horse, he also, is 
exhausted; and I laugh for joy; and my laugh is that of 
the horse himself. 

(Henri-Philippe Cauchemartin: L’/nfection des 
Autres, Translated by Daphne du Maurier.) 

The Backsider, admittedly, is of no time or place in especial. 
He is implicit in the nihilism of the Vedic Upanishads, tacitly 
admitted in Hardy’s The Return of the Native, and recognised 
as a retreat into Dionysiac intensity by the censure of many a 
Papal Bull, not to mention the Encyclical of Pius X, De 
Vestigiis Nullis Retrorsum. 

Of the Victorian Retrexistentialists, Tennyson (1809-1892) 
stated the Backsider position with sonorous clarity: 

Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good, 
And Reversion ever dragging Evolution in the mud. 
(Locksley Hall.) 

We may only imagine the metaphysical force lent to this 
rhyme by Tennyson’s strong Lincolnshire accent. 

It was in ‘The Lady of Shalott,’ however, that Tennyson 
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painted his forcefullest picture of that most formidable of 
Nature’s self-contradictions, the Female Backsider. Here, as 
foreshadowed by Plato’s ‘man in the cave,’ is the reversal, 
the ‘mirror-view,’ of life: 

And moving through a mirror clear 


That hangs before her all the year 
Shadows of the world appear. 


If the poet receded later from this position-——as he most 
certainly did in the ‘Funeral Ode to the Duke of Wellington,’ 
q.v.—then we may triumphantly claim that retreat is the 
privilege of the Retrexistentialist. To him, it is advance. 

But we must rapidly go on to consider whether this mirror- 
view of the Backsider can be said effectively to negate all doubt. 
The Talmud claims not. A view of equally determined opposi- 
tion is found running throughout Gogol and Mrs. Markham’s 
History of England, as well as (more tentatively) raising its 
head in Also Sprach Zarathustra and the pantomimes of 
James Robinson Planché. I may here cite also the ‘one-being’ 
doctrine of Parmenides (c. 540 Bc) . . . But how in God’s 
name I can drag in the psycho-physical parallelism of Paulsen, 
one way or the other, is more than, at the moment, i can see. 

A revolution implies some royalty against which to revolt. 
There is, indeed, a curious correlation between spiritual 
royalty and temporal monarchical rule: cf. the story of 
Peter III, discussed between Dostoievsky and Turgenev at the 
latter’s country estate at Spasskoye. 

The unhappy Peter III, holding court in St. Petersburg, burst 
suddenly into tears. When his wife Catherine asked the reason, 
Peter III sobbed out that the spectacle of the courtiers, retreat- 
ing backwards from his presence according to court ceremonial, 
distressed him immeasurably. ‘It is they, and not we,’ he cried, 
‘who are going the right way.’ This involuntary burst of self- 
critical illumination led to Peter III’s immediate assassination. 

Dostoievsky and Turgenev were brooding in tears over this 
story, when Turgenev suddenly broke out into song: 

Le bon roi Dagobert 
Mit ses culottes en revers. 

‘At this,’ recorded Dostoievsky, ‘we both on the instant gave 
way to uncontrollable and joyous laughter—the laughter of 
enfranchised souls who had looked into the abyss and there, 
amid the sulphurous smoke, seen the holy truth. We embraced, 
wept, sang, danced. . . . When Pauline [Viardot] came into 
the library some hours later, she found us both silent, drained 
of speech and even of thought by rapture and ecstasy, and 
standing motionless, contemplating infinity, back to back. She 
thought that we were measuring our respective heights. Ah, 
Woman! Trivial, torturing, uncomprehending Woman!’ 

It is strange that other Backsiders,” pre-occupied with their 
own inner tensions, have missed the significance of this—even 
Rilke (1875-1826), even Gurdjieff, and even H. W. Fowler. 

Yet in the gigantic balance-pan of the Retrexistentialist 
brain, the Peter I1l-Dagobert reversion should weigh down 
heavily, to the following conclusion. 

It is necessary to Will: and, if necessary, therefore 
obligatory. For belief (as Marcus Aurelius and Ferdinand de 
Lesseps and George III all substantially asserted) depends on 
faith, and faith on action, and action on chaos, and chaos 
(unless inhibited) on causation, and causation on Will: and 
Will (of course) on belief. The back-to-front man knows this. 
It is his future, his present, and his past—in that order. With 
this knowledge, and a good reference library, the Backsider 
can be self-motivated into freedom and salvation. 

Without it, he is still on Hampstead Heath, wakeful but 
unconscious, with his sleeping bag buttoned up back to front, 
imprisoned. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Suez Sir Geoffrey Mander, Harvey R. Cole, 
Norman Birnbaum 


Deification and Clarification Evelyn Waugh, 
Rev. J. W. Kennedy, G. S.C. Hibbert, 
Rev. J. S. Habgood 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
The Master of Pembroke, E. F. Turner 


Glyndebourne Colin Mason 
‘Es Brillig War...’ Mackenzie Stewart 
Spine-chilling Gordon Adam 
Courtisans and Courtesans Margaret Crosland 





SUEZ 
Sirn—In your last issue I see that Charles 
Curran makes reference to the famous’ Peace 
Ballot carried out by the League of Nations 
Union in 1935. This showed that among the 
nine million who voted there was a 3—1 
majority for military action under the Coven- 
ant of the League to resist aggression if that 
should prove necessary. Mr. Curran’s sugges- 
tion for a 1956 Peace Ballot is interesting 
but the question he poses is tendencious, for 
nothing would produce mass unemployment 
more certainly than unilateral military action 
by Great Britain and France alone. The oil in- 
stallations and the Canal itself could so easily 
be blown up by the Arab States in retaliation. 
Surely the right question is something like this: 
‘In the event of force having to be applied 
against Egypt do you consider that Great 
Britain should act alone or only with the 
authority of the United Nations in accordance 
with the Charter, as in the case of Korea?’— 
Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY MANDER 
Wightwick Manor, Wolverhampton 


* 


Sirn.—Charles Curran reduces the Suez 
dispute to a simple matter of survival or 
suicide—a choice between fighting and mass 
unemployment. Like most ‘either-or’ proposi- 
tions, this is irrelevant and unrealistic. It is 
irrelevant because the popular assumption that 
we depend on Suez is quite mistaken. It is not 
really a lifeline, jugular vein or anything so 
desperate sounding. At the present level of 
demand enough oil can be secured elsewhere 
to keep us going, and at a cost to be measured 
in terms of no more than £1 million a week, 
although it would be incurred in dollars. This 
may involve some hardship, but threatens 
neither full employment nor national survival. 
Would Mr. Curran prefer to pay 1s. 6d. a week 
or wage a war? 

His question is unrealistic because while we 
will come to depend on the oil reserves of the 
Middle East in the years ahead, the increased 
oil traffic will not come through the Suez 
Canal anyway, since the Canal will be unable 
to cope with the traffic or the big tankers now 


being laid down to carry it. And as Nicholas 
Davenport sensibly showed, the Middle East 
oilfields cannot be secured for our use by 
military action. 

Incidentally, Pharos seems to have been a 
little hard on the Manchester Guardian. How 
can he be so sure that Sir Anthony Eden was 
referring to the Rhineland and not Munich in 
drawing his historical parallel? Sir Anthony’s 
phrase about the dictator increasing his price 
is very reminiscent of Sir Winston Churchill's 
description of Munich, when he referred to 
the dictator demanding £1 at the pistal point: 
when this was forthcoming he then demanded 
£2 at the pistol point, but finally agreed to 
take £1 17s. 6d. in cash and the rest in 
promises to pay.—Yours faithfully, 

HARVEY R. COLE 
16 Addison Crescent, W14 
* 

Sir.—The Spectator apparently can see beyond 
its nose but not under it. It is true that Egypt's 
political behaviour is to a considerable extent 
motivated by pathological hatreds. But is 
Egypt the only country where irrational 
forces dictate decisions of state? The 
Spectator complains that nobody in high 
places takes the obvious and sensible course 
of an alliance with the one democratic, stable 
and militarily effective power in the Middle 
East, Israel. Is not the reason for this curious 
failure to some great degree the persistence 
among the great and/or influential of anti- 
semitism, both in this country and in the 
United States?—Yours faithfully, 

NORMAN BIRNBAUM 
50 Willow Road, NW3 


DEIFICATION AND CLARIFICATION 


Sir,—The Spectator was, and I hope still is, 
the favourite reading of clergymen of the 
Church of England. Could they not organise a 
little mission to your contributors and corre- 
spondents, beginning modestly by teaching 
Mr. John Martin the Athanasian Creed? It is 
their responsibility not mine. I merely tried to 
help poor Pharos when he blundered into 
criticism of my Church.—Yours faithfully, 

EVELYN WAUGH 
Piers Court, Stinchcombe, Nr. Dursley, Glos 

* 

Sir,—To say that ‘Jesus, the son of Mary, is 
the Son of God’ is not at all the same thing as 
saying that ‘Jesus is the Son of God and the 
Son of Mary.’ Roman Catholics can use the 
latter phrase as their way of expressing their 
faith if they like; they have no right to say that 
Christians who prefer to stick to the former 
phrase do not, in fact, believe in the Incarna- 
tion. The Church of Rome does nothing to 
safeguard this central doctrine of the Faith by 
inventing or imagining details. Doctrines such 
as the Assumption and the Immaculate Con- 
ception simply are not things which have 
always been believed. Of the latter doctrine 
Bishop Gore says that *. . . what was at first 
undreamt of, what scripture does not hint at, 
what when it appeared, appeared as the opinion 
of a school repudiated by the greatest medi- 
zval theologians, has finally been raised to the 
position of a dogma binding on the faith of 
every Catholic.’ 

Whatever this sort of thinking is it is not 
Christianity and it is not theology; it is moon- 
shine (which one might define as a concoction 
which goes to people's heads). The regrettable 
thing is that writers like Hugh Ross Williamson 
and Evelyn Waugh too often get away with it; 
yet, as has been well said, we must maintain 
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the distinction ‘between God's revelation and 
man’s speculation.’ It is no good trying to pass 
human speculations off as part and parcel of 
God's revelation. You can try it on as much as 
you like; but it just will not do.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

JOHN W. KENNEDY 
The Vicarage, Thurcroft, Rotherham 

* 

Sir,—As a layman I would like to question 
the letter of Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson con- 
cerning the Co-Redemption of Mary. His 
suggestion that only God and Mary can say 
to Christ, “My Son, and the implication that 
he placed on it, are something with which I 
must disagree. His argument would appear to 
me of the sort that says, ‘A dog is an animal, 
a cat is an animal and therefore a cat is a 
dog.” 

Surely the fallacy of his suggestion lies in 
the fact that our Lord was a dual personality. 
He was both human and divine and it is this 
duality which is the Incarnation and is a 
source of wonder and joy to all Christians. 
While we remember and respect the special 
position which God gave to Mary on the 
human plane, this does not as a parent of 
Christ make her our Co-Redeemer. 

The basic affirmation of all Christians is to 
accept Christ as our Saviour and Lord. To 
say that Mary had a part in our redemption 
is one thing, but to acknowledge her as Co- 
Redeemer is something which is diametrically 
opposed to all that Christianity stands for 
in that Christ only is our Redeemer.—Yours 
faithfully, 

G. S. C. HIBBERT 
Beckenham, Kent 

* 
Sir,—Following the line of argument adopted 
by Mr. Williamson we must conclude that St. 
Anne has a privilege not even shared by God 
—namely the ability to say to Christ: ‘My 
Grandson.’—Yours faithfully, 
J. S. HABGOOD 

3 Abingdon Court, Kensington, Wé8 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS 


Sir,—I cannot remember when last I dipped 
into Tom Brown's Schooldays, but, like Mr. 
Usborne, I first read it on my father’s recom- 
mendation. It did not affect me profoundly; its 
flavour was too antiquarian. What thrilled me 
was the reading, in bound volumes of The 
Boys’ Own Paper, of the works of that remark- 
able man, Talbot Baines Reed. The Willoughby 
Captains and The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's 
seemed to me to present the glories and excite- 
ment of public schcol life in convincing terms. 
Another BOP writer, and an even greater 
favourite, was Harold Avery. The Dormitory 
Flag has recently held the interest of two 
grandchildren—an acid test.—Yours faithfully, 

S. C. ROBERTS 
The Lodge, Pembroke College, Cambridge 

* 

Sir,—I hold no brief for Tom Brown's School- 
days; when as a boy I read it, | was dreadfully 
bored, but I think Mr. Usborne’s article is an 
example of how an unfair slant can be put 
upon a book by selective quotation. 

In referring to the chapter on ‘The Fight,’ 
Mr. Usborne quotes the first and last sentences 
of that last page, the last paragraph of which, 
however, reads: 

As to fighting, keep out of it if you can, 
by all means. When the time comes, if it ever 
should, that you have to say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
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to a challenge to fight, say ‘No’ if you can, 
only take care you make it clear to your- 
selves why you say ‘No.’ It’s a proof of the 
highest courage, if done from true Christian 
motives. It’s quite right and justifiable, if 
done from a simple aversion to physical pain 
and danger. But don’t say ‘No’ because you 
fear a licking, and say or think it’s because 
you fear God, for that’s neither Christian 
nor honest. 

What is wrong with this, anyway? It should 
be borne in mind, too, that this book is describ- 
ing conditions in boys’ public schools over a 
hundred years ago.—Yours faithfully, 

E. F. TURNER 


17 Purley Bury Avenue, Sanderstead, Surrey 


GLYNDEBOURNE 


Sir,—Mr. Christie provides the best answer to 
his letter in his own reference to the ‘envy and 
malice with which we have for years been 
attacked.’ The envy and malice exist only in 
his own imagination, and so does the abuse of 
him that he has read into my article of July 13. 

That he is ‘not noted for favouritism towards 
English singers’ is a simple fact, creditable 
rather than otherwise. The observation was 
certainly not made as a criticism. On the con- 
trary, in attempting to support my contention 
that we have first-rate English singers by point- 
ing out Mr. Christie’s favourable opinion of 
them, obviously I was commending his judg- 
ment. 

Similarly in suggesting that unmusical snobs 
might take note of Glyndebourne’s choice of 
English singers, I was not suggesting that Mr. 
Christie was a snob, nor even that the Glynde- 
bourne public were snobs. There are plenty 
of snobs there, of course, as in any opera 
audience, but my reference in this case was 
clearly to the snobs in the Covent Garden 
audience, who do not know the excellence of 
the English singers they hear there, but will 
probably take Mr. Christie’s word for it. 

Finally, the State does not pay Covent Gar- 
den £270,000 per annum ‘to compete with 
Glyndebourne’ but to provide the country with 
a national opera company in the capital city, 
which Glyndebourne, a private festival, obvi- 
ously never can be and has never attempted to 
be.— Yours faithfully, 


Caledonian Hotel, Edinburgh 


‘ES BRILLIG WAR ...’ 


Sirn,—I am indebted to Mr. Derek Hudson 
for correcting, in your issue of August 17, a 
faulty answer to one of my ‘Holiday Ques- 
tions.’ I can but plead in defence that my 
statement that the author of the German trans- 
lation of ‘Jabberwocky’ was probably Lewis 
Carroll himself was made on no less an 
authority than that of Mr, Allan M. Laing. 
—Yours faithfully, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


COLIN MASON 


MACKENZIE STEWART 


SPINE-CHILLING 

Sir,—Mr. John Betjeman writes of the 200-fect 
high cliffs near Padstow as ‘terrifying’ and 
‘spine-chilling’ and longs to visit Foula in the 
Shetlands, where the cliffs are 1,200 feet high. 
The relatively accessible Slieve League in 
South-West Donegal has long needed a 
Betjeman properly to describe it. The cliffside 
there presents a sheer fall of almost 2,000 feet 
to the open Atlantic Ocean. It claims the record 
height for these islands if not for Europe. 
May I recommend Mr. Betjeman, if he is un- 
acquainted with Slieve League, to choose the 
well-defined inland trail for his ascent? This 
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way will bring him abruptly to the summit- 
edge, and he should descend along the knife- 
like One Man’s Pass, circling down to Bunglas, 
where from a cliff height of about 300 feet he 
will enjoy a sea and cliff panorama without 
equal.—Yours faithfully, 

GORDON ADAM 
Ceara House, Windsor Avenue, Malone, 

Belfast 


COURTISANS AND COURTESANS 

Sir,—I was flattered and amused by Mr. Peter 
Quennell’s remarks about my translation of 
Cocteau’s Portraits-Souvenir in the Spectator 


24, 1956 
of August 3, surprised that he should have 
enjoyed the book enough to check the transla- 
tion and to have chosen only this point to criti- 
cise. Although I am grateful to Miss Virginia 
Graham for enjoying the book and noticing 
the translation, I am the first to know that the 
latter cannot be described as faultless. 

In using the word ‘courtesan’ I was obviously 
influenced by the mention of Louis XIV in the 
line before and that of the harem of beautiful 
women in the line after; I probably thought 
that courtesans would be at ease in both places, 
—Yours faithfully, 

MARGARET CROSLAND 
Steep Park, Crowborough, Sussex 


Contemporary Arts 


Necrology 


So Brecht is dead. The Berlin of the jazz age 
seems suddenly more remote, and the only 
great writer domiciled beyond the Iron 
Curtain has disappeared. I say ‘great’ 
deliberately. For Brecht’s reputation is not 
based on the admiration of a few Left-wing 
intellectuals glad to find a belated progres- 
sive still going, nor on a merely fashionable 
rediscovery of expressionist techniques of 
theatre. The fact is that Brecht was a great 
poet—I don’t ask anvone to take my word 
for this, but to read the brilliant and some- 
times harsh article bv Dr. Liithy in the July 
number of Encounter—that he had within 
him the dynamic of art, its coarseness and its 
banal intensity. He could write a convincing 
love scene or portray a drunken soldier or a 
woman mourning for her dead daughter. 
These things he could do because he was a 
great writer. His work misses none of the 
essential complication of humanity. and in 
it the terrible gift of nihilism which is dis- 
plaved in such passages as Azdak’s lament in 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle is compensated 
by an almost ecstatic acceptance of natural 
things. and a stoical resignation before the 
of life that carries the individual away 
with it. Every nihilist is a passionate believer 
in life—it is the present, actual life that he 
cannot stand—and in his cosmos the sweep- 
ing and cleansing processes of death can only 
appear as the prelude to a grander and fuller 
existence. This feeling is religious, but. where 
there is no belief in transcendence. it involves 
faith in the utility of the tragic destiny of the 
individual and a willineness to abandon one- 
self to the stream of things. ‘Praise the grass 
ind the beasts who live and die near vou! / 
See./ how the grass and the beast live like 
vou/ and must also die like vou. Praise the 
tree that from carrion grows up rejoicing to 
the skv!/ Praise the carrion./ praise the tree 
that devoured it./ but praise the sky too!’ 
This readiness to accept the whole anguish 
and joy of human destiny is the mark of 
Brecht’s greatness. There are few writers of 
our time who have a less one-sided attitude 
towards life. 


flow 


Against this what docs it matter that his 
picaresque drama is often full of loose ends. 
that the famous V-effect is rather obscured 
than elucidated bv his explanations of it, that 
i ponderous dialectic casts its shadow over 
many of his theoretical writings? What does 
it matter that he was a Communist? If we 
believe that a Communist can never be a 


good writer under any circumstances, we had 
better despair of half the literatures of the 
world and for a long time to come. Brecht 
has none of the bouncing optimism that 
characterises Soviet literature and, para- 
doxically, his readiness to accept a realistic 
view of humanity strengthens his Marxism as 
much as it strengthens his drama, Let us not, 
in our turn, be misled by political sectarianism 
into underestimating those who disagree with 
us. The Communist world also failed to 
appreciate, or entirely approve of, Brecht. His 
plays have only ever been performed in East 
Berlin, where he himself lived the life of a 
showpiece of the regime. That was ignomini- 
ous, perhaps, but also tragic, and Western 
culture will forfeit its sole advantage over that 
of the East on the day when it fails to see 
nobility and passion because they are on the 
other side of the barbed wire. 

After all, great writers are rare, and criti- 
cism is only occasionally adequate to deal 
with them. Time will do for Brecht, I am con- 
vinced, what no amount of praise can do now. 
There are those for whom he is too strong 
and those for whom he is too simple, but time 
will give them their answer. And the strange 
ironic voice full of wonder and pity and 
passion will continue to bear witness to the 
fact that art is the only resource of man in 
face of a destiny where individual pathos is 
lost amid the splendid cataclysms of history, 
but nevertheless continues to endow them with 
what value they possess, as the poet or artist 
goes down rejoicing in the ruins of only one 
city in a countless succession. 


- ANTHONY HARTLEY 
* 


THE YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL. By Sally Benson. 
(Arts.) 

Tus rather slow-moving little morality of the 
jazZ age Owes a great deal of what wry charm 
it has to the playing by Lois Smith of its 
heroine. It is a story of a selfish little man- 
eater, who in the end is left shunned by all, 
uninvited to dinner-dances and without a man 
except for the one who has understood her 
all the time. Naturally, she does not like be- 
ing understood. Miss Smith gives this unsym- 
pathetic character the benefit of a good deal 
of charm, but she cannot disguise the fact that 
the play itself moves slowly and has too much 
the air of an adapted novel, Taken from more 
Scott Fitzgerald short stories than I care to 
remember, many of the characters in it are lay 
figures, and even production and acting can 
hardly make them appear anything else. 

A. H. 
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Yankee Doodle Dandy 


I was surprised to see last week’s letter from 
the Independent Television Authority urging 
us to remember what Government spokesmen 
promised during the TV Bill debates—a 
corpse, I would have thought, that the 
Authority is unwise to exhume. 

Consider the promise that those spokesmen 
freely and frequently made: that the pro- 
grammes would not be Americanised! Dollars, 
we were assured, would be too scarce; nor 
would the great British public tolerate Ameri- 
can-style TV; and in any case, the Authority 
would act as watchdog. Cerberus must have 
been asleep: the descent into the inferno has 
been accomplished, particularly in the Chil- 
dren’s Hour programmes. On Wednesday, they 
began with an American film; and on Thurs- 
day; and on Friday; and on Monday. At the 
weekend, for a change, they ended with Ameri- 
can films. Nearly half Children’s Hour time is 
American. If this is not Americanisation, what, 
in the name of Dr. Charlie Hill, is? 

Still, my worst disappointment was reserved 
for Thursday evening, on the BBC. I am a 
remora for undersea films, and I switched 
eagerly to watch Hans and Lotte Hass explore 
the Silent World. It turned out to be very far 
from silent; they accord it a tiresome com- 
mentary; and they appear to spend even more 
of their time photographing each other than do 
Armand and Michaela Denis, which is saying 
something. The wretched fish hardly get a 
look in. 

But to return to Wednesday—the opening 
day of my viewing stint: 

7.30: an American-style give-away pro- 
gramme with an American-accented compére, 
boasting that ‘this is the programme which has 
given away more money than any other give- 
away programme.’ 

8: a selection from the (American) films of 
John Ford, put together so carelessly that it 
included a film that was not John Ford's at all; 
no matter, it was American. 

8.30: a film about Broadway. 

9: atrailer for an American film to be shown 
the next evening. 

10: an American film. 

Naturally, this left little time for home- 
baked stuff. To judge, by what little there was, 
this was just as well, I did not care to watch 
Marius Goring as the Scarlet Pimpernel: when 
one has admired a thoroughbred in the show 
ring it is not pleasant to watch him pulling a 
donkey-cart on the sands. But I just managed 
to sit through the second give-away programme 
of the evening, called They're Off; in preter- 
natural silliness it almost excels the other give- 
away programmes. Finally there was variety 
from Clacton. This is what is known as ‘a 
balanced evening's viewing.’ 

Even the BBC’s Press Conference, usually to 
be relied on, was a disappointment. A week 
when distinguished delegates from the ends of 
the earth were in London was hardly the time 
to hold a pedestrian discussion on agricultural 
economics. All told, in fact, it was pretty 
wretched viewing—though, on first acquain- 
tance, I was impressed with the possibilities of 
AR’s This Week. At least it attempts to break 
away from the standard, often dull BBC pat- 
tern. But if This Week is to continue to poke 
quiet fun at interviewers and commentators, 
which I hope it will, it should take better care 
to avoid containing the corniest of interviews 
itself—and I am not thinking of the visit to 
Colin Wilson, though, believe me, that was 
embarrassing enough. BRIAN INGLIS 


24, 1956 


Dada 


HAVING last week reviewed the constructivist 
displays in the ‘This is Tomorrow’ exhibition 
at Whitechapel, I turn now to the ‘dadaist’ con- 
tributions, so called because they revive the 
tone, the spirit and some of the ideas from 
that series of manifestations and its antece- 
dents. One group (Catleugh—Hull—Thornton) 
showing their painting and sculpture present 
a Futurist-cum-Vorticist statement (WE LOVE: 
1,132 m.p.h., a 40-inch bust, etc.; WE HATE: 
The teachings of Christ, the English way of life, 
etc.) in the mixed and asymmetrical typography 
of Dadaism and need reminding that Mafeking, 
with other Victorian strongholds, has been re- 
lieved. Alison and Peter Smithson have built 
an elegant hut in an enclosure as a sign of 
Man’s need for shelter and living space and 
Eduardo Paolozzi has stocked it with some 
real objets trouvés (a season ticket from Bal- 
ham, bicycle wheels, etc.) and some extremely 
pretty and sophisticated hand-made ones with 
an ancient, dug-up look as symbols for human 
needs, the mixture of the two types being a 
strange meeting between the proletarian and 
the aristocratic. One is reminded of the Dadaist 
Kurt Schwitters who retrieved every sort of 
street litter and made from it collages; they 
had a forceful and natural directness while 
Paolozzi’s huge ‘collage’ is somehow precious 
and History of Arty. 

Another display (Hamilton—McHale— 
Voelcker) teases the eye amusingly with a 
series of illusions and offers us an anthology 
of modern visual experiences from the cinema, 
publicity and so on, while Holloway, Del 
Renzio and Alloway are apprentices to pre- 
sent that current sorcery, Communications 
Research, and offer it as means to reuniting 
art and architecture. Both these teams present 
their ideas in that peculiar mid-Atlantic lingo, 
a kind of intellectual Peter Cheyney, as much 
dependent upon the vocabulary of American 
technology for their effect as British pop 
singers are on the short ‘a.’ The romanticism of 
these exhibits finds its promised land in the 
United States where conditions are as remote 
from ours as a Bedouin camp was from the 
Romantic Paris of the 1820s. Their heroes are 
the mass-media and advertising experts, the 
pulp-magazine writers and Professor Wiener. 
Flirtation with the highest mathematics mixed 
with Popular Science and Science Fiction re- 
sults not in science but scientism, science as 
myth and not as actuality. This latest romanti- 
cism is tied to sociology and group-psychology 
and leaves the same irritating impression as an 
earlier show of popular art at this gallery— 
Black Eyes and Lemonade—af a sophisti- 
cated toying with unsophisticated responses. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Greek Passion 


STELLA. (Paris-Pullman.}——Tue Wickep Go 
To Het. (Cameo-Polytechnic.) —— THE 
GreEAT LoOcoMOTIVE CHASE. (Studio One.) 


IF Michael Cacoyannis’s Stella is a fair sample 
of what Greek film-makers are up to, we can 
look forward to some good films from that 
part of the world. It is a crude film in every 
way: the print is poor, the cinematic technique 
is dated (feverish cross-cutting to build up ten- 
sion, tilted cameras to show anguish), the story 
earthy. But for sheer animal vigour it beats any 
film on in London at the moment. Much of this 
vigour comes from a battered-faced actress 
called Melina Mercouri, who gives an eye- 
holding performance as a sinuous, sensual 
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entertainer in a tawdry night-club. She has an 
appetite for men that cannot be contained 
with one man and the final tragedy is both 
brutal and inevitable. Not a brilliant story, but 
an absorbing film. Here are all the elements 
that made the Italian films of the late 1940s so 
refreshing to audiences jaded with Hollywood 
candy-floss and Pinewood happy-breeding: 
real people, real backgrounds, real emotions. 
See how the camera eavesdrops on a family 
dining at home, on a wedding, a parade, on the 
shrill, multiparous mélée of a washing-hung 
slum. To the cicada-chant of a_ twangy 
bouzouki orchestra, Melina Mercouri plays 
out her pathetic existence, bounded by a 
crumpled room and the greasy night-club, an 
existence dominated by her insatiable desire. 
It is perhaps easy to overpraise a foreign film 
like this, for it certainly is not a picture likely 
to win prizes; but for people who care about 
good cinema it is a must, and it is first-class 
entertainment as well, which is as much as any- 
one could ask for. 

The other continental film this week, The 
Wicked Go to Hell, should be shown to the 
Greek film industry as an Awful Warning. For 
in this film the bare-chested realism that has 
been the strength of so many fine French pic- 
tures has become the formula, apparently 
churned out with an eye on general release in 
countries where foreign films can be billed as 
‘the Xiest show in town.’ It is a turgid, im- 
probable tale of two convicts who escape from 
prison and hide away in a ramshackle house 
near the sea, There they meet, and murder, a 
painter, and are left with his mistress, who is 
able to watch retribution overtake them. It is 
a pity to see an actor like Serge Reggiani waste 
his talents as one of the convicts. The girl is 
played by Marina Vlady, a buxom Russian 
who is regarded as one of the bright hopes of 
French acting (she is, incidentally, the wife of 
Robert Hossein, who directed the film as well 
as playing a small part in it). Mlle Vlady has 
little chance to act here, and though she is easy 
on the eye, this does not compensate for the 
foolish plot. 

Walt Disney's latest straight film, The Great 
Locomotive Chase, tells of an incident in the 
American Civil War when a Union secret agent 
stole a Southern train. On his flight northward 
he is pursued, in another train, by the conduc- 
tor of the stolen train and, unhappily, caught 
and hanged. When the cameras are on the train, 
it is an excellent film, so reminiscent at times 
of the train-sequence in The Marx Brothers Go 
West or The Titfield Thunderbolt that one is 
sorry the story is essentially a tragic one. But 
away from the splendidly ancient engines, the 
plot dawdles, and now and then the spirit of 
‘God Bless America’ intrudes its embarrassing 
presence. As the agent Fess Parker, hitherto 
famed as Davy Crockett, gives a wooden per- 
formance, the result, perhaps, of being without 
his coonskin hat. It is the locomotives who are 
the real heroines of the film. 

DAVID STONE 


The Spectator 
AUGUST 27, 1831 


St. PAUL’s IN DANGER.—Not unfounded fears 
have been entertained for the south portion 
of the Cathedral, in consequence of an 
enormous drain which has been dug there by 
order of the Commissioners of Sewers. The 
drain is, it seems, no less than thirty-six feet 
deep. For what purpose such a depth has been 
chosen, is not stated. The drain has been 
stopped ad interim, on the representation of 
the Surveyor of the Cathedral. 








BOOKS 


‘Foie Gras to the Sound 
of Trumpets... 


By PETER QUENNELL 
A entertaining anthology, published some twenty years 





ago, was devoted to the ultimate, or penultimate, 
speeches of especially distinguished men and women. 

Here was the poet calling for more light, the famous states- 
man demanding a pork pie, Samuel Johnson meditating upon 
the uses of a fresh pillow or reflecting, with a certain surprise, 
that we shall receive no letters in the next world, the miser- 
able author of the Liber Amoris observing that, after all, his 
career might be accounted happy. But, so far as I can 
recollect, one particularly illuminating remark did not find 
a place in the volume. Asked during his last days whether 
he had passed a tolerable night, ‘Oh, horrid, horrid, my dear 
fellow!’ replied Sydney Smith. ‘I dreamt I was chained to a 
rock and being talked to death by Harriet Martineau and 
Macaulay.” The joke was characteristic—not only of the 
speaker’s humour but of his general turn of mind. He had 
lived to participate in the Victorian Age and witness the emer- 
gence of a new society—death did not finally overtake him 
until February 22, 1845; but Sydney Smith, who had entered 
the world on June 3, 1771, never quite accommodated him- 
self to the moral tempo of Victorian England. Hence the 
choice of demons who were said to have haunted his dreams 
—an indefatigable female controversialist, dedicated to the 
improvement of mankind, and an immensely erudite and 
garrulous historian, of whom Sydney Smith had already 
declared that, beside overflowing with learning, he was inclined 
to dabble and splash in the slop. Smith was essentially a 
moderate man, though some of the reforms he proposed struck 
his contemporaries as radical, who neither paraded his learn- 
ing nor flaunted his desire to do good. He was zealous and 
energetic, but he distrusted enthusiasm. No aristocrat himself 
—when he purchased a second-hand seal he explained that 
hitherto the Smith family had used their thumbs—both by 
temperament and adoption he belonged to the society of the 
aristocratic Whigs, who exercised so profound an influence on 
English political and social life between the outbreak of the 
French Revolution and the passing of the First Reform Bill. 
Yet, at every stage, he remained extraordinarily inde- 
pendent. The country clergyman who, before entering the 
drawing-room of a great London house, was not ashamed to 
change his shoes in the hall, never accepted the status of a 
mere parsonic pensioner, but continued to make his own rules 
and boldly propagate his own opinions. Few pamphleteers 
have been more successful; few talkers have commanded a 
more admiring audience. His campaign for Catholic Emanci- 
pation, conducted through the celebrated series of Peter 
Plymley’s Letters, combined an invocation of the spirit of 
Justice with an appeal to humdrum common sense. Such was 
his treatment of many other questions. He was at no time one 
of those embittered reformers whose fund of savage indigna- 
tion eventually turns to self-hatred, but a sensible man 
—a man of the world—anxious to leave the world a less 
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inhospitable place than he had found it, who attacked the 
folly and absurdity of mankind rather than its moral flaws. 
The crusades that he launched were always inspired by direct 
experience—against the English public school system because 
he and his brother Courtenay had suffered terribly at Win- 
chester: against the oppressive Game Laws (despite his 
aristocratic friends) because, as a country parson, he knew 
something of the hardships of the cottager’s life: against 
militarists and war-mongering politicians, because he loved 
peace and was deeply appreciative of the douceur de vivre. 

For twenty-five industrious years he vented his opinions, 
and sometimes aired his personal prejudices, in the columns 
of the Edinburgh Review. But it was not his considerable 
achievement as pamphleteer and journalist that earned him 
the tremendous reputation he enjoyed in middle age. Although 
his writings had certainly prepared the ground, it was his 
personal character that completed the triumph. He possessed 
charm in an astonishing degree. Only two men are on record 
as having resented and disliked him—Byron who found him 
excessively noisy, considering that he was ‘but a parson,’ and 
the Prince Regent who, in a spasm of humbug, denounced 
him as a ‘profligate priest.’ He was that very rare thing—a 
renowned wit whose witticisms have stood the test of time. 
In his conversation, as in Oscar Wilde’s, there seems to have 
been a strong admixture of imaginative fantasy. He would 
take hold of a theme, decorate, enlarge it, build it up, while 
he talked, into a complex and fantastic edifice. One of his 
briefer excursions, for example. concerned the literary 
activities of Samucl Rogers. The poetuster, he said, was not 
very well. What was the matter? enquired a friend: 

Oh, don’t you know he has produced a couplet? When 
he is delivered of a couplet, with infinite labour and pain. 
he takes to his bed, has straw laid down, the knocker tied 
up, expects his friends to call and make enquiries, and the 
answer at the door invariably is ‘Mr. Rogers and his little 
couplet are as well as can be expected.’ When he produces 
an alexandrine he keeps his bed a day longer. 

Much of his success evidently depended on discovering the 
right comparison, as in his well-known picture of the sloth 
(thrown off during the course of an article on Waterton’s popu- 
lar travel-book) who ‘moves suspended, rests suspended, 
sleeps suspended, and passes his life in suspense—like a young 
clergyman distantly related to a bishop.’ Nor was his gift of 
words inhibited by Victorian prudery. Some of his jokes recall 
Jonathan Swift, as when, in Peter Plymley’s Letters, he sug- 
gested that the French should be brought to reason by cutting 
off their supply of purgatives, and described the dreadful 
consequences that must ensue if the bowels of mankind were 
occluded throughout the length and breadth of hostile Europe. 
If the occasion prompted. he did not hesitate from a sexual 
pleasantry. Agar Ellis, he wrote to Lady Holland, was vexed 
that he had failed to produce an heir: ‘I did not say so— 
but I thought how absurd to discontinue the use of domestic 
chaplains where landed property is concerned.’ The standards 
of conversation at Holland House were far more liberal and 
enlightened than those soon to be established at Buckingham 
Palace. 

Much of the talker’s abundant charm found its way into 
his correspondence; and Selected Letters of Sydney Smith,* 
edited by Mr. Nowell Smith, is a book that deserves to be in 
every library and on the table beside every bed. It is full of 
shrewd observations and memorable phrases, and contains. 
incidentally, some prophetic glimpses of the future. A priest of 
strikingly advanced views—indeed, only a Christian in the 





* SELECTED LETIERS OF SYDNEY SMITH. Edited by Nowell C. Smith. 
(The World’s Classics: O.U.P., 6s.) 
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widest and least dogmatic sense—he foresaw the gradual 
decline of the Church of England and the advent of a period 
when ‘the whole act of going to church—how the Squire’s 
Lady put on her best hat and cloak, and how the Squire 
bowed to the parson after church and how the parson dined 
with the Squire, and all these ceremonies of worship will be 
in the hands of the antiquarian, will be elucidated by laborious 
investigation, and explained by appropriate drawings.’ Himself 
he worked hard in his parish; but he was too honest not to 
welcome a chance of plunging into London life, where he could 
exercise his great talents as a fashionable preacher and diner- 
out. The poets, he said, wished mankind to believe ‘that 
happiness consists in falling in love, and living in the country 
—1I say: live in London; like many people, fall in love with 
nobody.’ London was his heaven on earth. As for a heaven 
beyond the skies, he was prepared to concede that it might 
perhaps exist; and, supposing that it existed, no one would 
be better pleased. But he had his own ideas of celestial com- 
fort. As the reward of a long and useful career, he hoped that 
he might spend eternity ‘eating pdtés de foie gras to the sound 
of trumpets.” 


Dubliner 


DusLin’'s Joyce. By Hugh Kenner. (Chatto and Windus, 25s.) 
Joyce: THe Man, THe Work, THe Reputation. By Marvin 
Magalaner and Richard M. Kain. (New York University 
Press, $5.00.) 
As every American schoolboy knows, Finnegans Wake opens 
in mid-sentence with: ‘riverrun, past Eve and Adam’s, from 
swerve of shore to bend of bay, brings us by a commodius vicus 
of recirculation back to Howth Castle and Environs.’ As far as 
| am aware, no commentator has pointed out that the word 
swerve is here an echo of Shakespeare’s ‘And so my pattent backe 
again is swerving’ and that Sonnet Ixxxvii (‘Farewell thou art too 
deare for my possessing’) is evidently associated by Joyce with 
his feelings towards Dublin. ‘Brings us... back to Howth 
Castle and Environs’ is his version of ‘Comes home againe, on 
better judgement making.’ 

Far-fetched? Not by Mr. Hugh Kenner’s standards. He quotes 
Bloom in the Nausicaa episode: ‘Children always want to throw 
things in the sea. Trust? Bred cast on the waters.” My smuggled 
edition of Ulysses has ‘Bread,’ but, by printer’s error or author’s 
emendation, earlier or later the word must have become ‘Bred’ 
and so provoked the comment: ‘The Scriptural analogy of trust 
—"Cast they bread upon the waters”—receives from the loss of a 
letter an inflection shifting the whole train of speculation from 
the level of human communication to that of human generation 
with its ideal concomitant, implicit trust in Providence. .. . 

If Mr. Kenner does not see farther through the Joyce brick 
wall than others, at least he makes most of the mortar. "Twixt 
header and stretcher what reams may come! ‘Father Ong’s essay 
[Wit and Mystery: A Revaluation in Mediaeval Lain Hymnody} 
is required reading for students of Finnegans Wake.’ They have 
to be students. In the words of the ballad, readers may get ‘Lots 
of fun at Finnegan’s Wake,’ but unless they come equipped with 
all knowledge they will be ‘circumveiloped by obscuritads.’ 
Attempts to make head or tail of it from samples in test tubes 
will continue: analysis will yield whatever the analyst fancies— 
and not be worth a thinker’s daimon. Joyce, one feels, would 
have liked an interpreter named Kenner (OE: cennan, to know), 
who loves the land where his young hero slept, where die Zitronen 
Bloom and the Orangemen leapt, one who, in his own tongue, 
can ‘rapidly riffle the deck of related readings and memories’ 
and speak by the card an equivocation to undo us. 

Exposition is only part of the purpose in Messrs. Magalaner 
and Kain’s substantial volume. Treated as ‘a sympton and 
portent of our age, Joyce is here ‘re-evaluated,’ not by an excess 
of exegesis but by something like the application of common 
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sense. He is not the man he was in terms of classroom popularity : 
‘Ten years ago, the instructor was always able to bolster sagging 
enthusiasm by assigning a lesson in the works of Joyce.’ Today, 
it seems, the demand is for Dylan Thomas. If only Under Milk 
Wood wete as long as Ulysses! But Joyce has got a good start. 
‘Perhaps,’ we are told, ‘it is America’s love of analysis, of 
explication, of puzzles, that has put Joyce, as man and artist, 
in our scholarly spotlight. How much of our current interest in 
Joyce may be traceable to American rooting for the underdog 
is worth considering.” Meanwhile, rooting for the sous-entendu 
is losing its attraction. What’s wanted now is a full-scale frank 
biography of Joyce. The history of his reputation has been written. 
The man behind the words continues to elude us. Until he appears 
in habit as he lived in Dublin, Paris and Trieste we may be 
grateful to the American scholars who are keeping his memory 
emerald green. 

FRANCIS MERES 


The Carolingian Legend 


CHARLEMAGNE: FROM THE HAMMER TO THE Cross. By Richard 
Winston. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.) 

Iv is not surprising that each generation seeks its own interpreta- 
tion of the figure of Charlemagne. Delisle Burns described the 
shout that greeted Charles's coronation in 800 as ‘the infant cry 
at the birth of the First Europe’: and Christopher Dawson wrote 
that his empire was ‘the foundation and starting-point of the 
whole development of Western civilisation.. Others, more scep- 
tical, have dismissed it as ‘a disastrous archaism’; like the French 
historian, Joseph Calmette, they have treated its collapse as 
the precondition for the rise of the richly diversified Europe 
trom which modern civilisation derives. 

In this debate, so closely bound up with our whole conception 
of what Europe stands for, Mr. Richard Winston has little that 
is novel to say. For him Charles's ‘historic mission’ was ‘to 
fuse the disparate traditions of Roman and Teuton into a Euro- 
pean culture,’ to create ‘oneness out of diversity.” Whether the 
sort of unity Charles imposed was worth having or capable of 
lasting, he scarcely stops to ask—which is surprising, since, fol- 
lowing the lead of postwar Continental scholars, such as 
Fichtenau, Mr. Winston emphasises the shadows no less than 
the achievements of the Carolingian regime. Charles’s harshness 
and brutality, the discontent bred by an ‘oppressive State,’ the 
sufferings inflicted on the poor, loom large in his pages: and the 
all-too-human story of Charles’s private life precludes any 
danger of idolatry. 

But Mr. Winston's purpose is less to assign Charles his place 
in the framework of European history than to pierce through 
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the legends which have ‘encrusted’ the picture of the ‘true 
Charlemagne.’ On the whole he succeeds. His account of the 
stages in Charles's career and in the development of his personality 
is apt to be overloaded with surmise; but it strikes a fair balance. 
And in spite of a rather laborious American idiom, the story 
is readable enough. It is only when we come to his broader 
judgements that doubts creep in. Is it really true, for example. 
that the heathen Saxons ‘possessed one of the oldest parliamentary 
democracies in the world’? And did Charles himself have an 
‘essentially modern turn of mind,’ ‘seven hundred years in advance 
of his times’? It is in reconstructing the narrative of events, 
particularly of the complicated diplomatic manceuvres between 
Charles and the Lombards and the Papacy, that Mr. Winston is 
at his best. Perhaps he suspects the type of history which strains 
to interpret their significance, then and today; and, if so, is 
he necessarily wrong? 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Popular Archeology 


A SuHorT INTRODUCTION TO ARCHAOLOGY. By Professor V. G. 
Childe. (Muller, 10s. 6d.) 
“Narrow Pass, BLackK Mountain. By C. W. Ceram. (Gollancz 
and Sidgwick and Jackson, 25s.) 
EarLy ANATOLIA. By Seton Lloyd. (Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.) 
‘THE British were, and are, declares the German amateur 
archeologist Marek who writes under the name Ceram, ‘fascinated 
by archeological questions as are no other people in Europe.’ 
Certainly there is no shortage of books on archeology for the 
English public. Professor Childe, who recently gave us Piecing 
Together the Past, now provides a short, readable and useful 
primer for this public. It needs more illustrations (there are only 
a few line diagrams) and has many omissions (there is practically 
nothing on how the archzologist dates the past), and is really 
an introduction to prehistoric archeology; but it is to be warmly 
recommended—even to the man who designed its bookjacket 
and is hazy about the distinguished author of the book. 
Ceram’s Gods, Graves, and Scholars had an enormous success 
with the archzologically-minded public all over the world. The 
formula of success seems to have been to write some aspects 
of the history of archeological discovery in a magazine style 
packing suspense, drama and excitement between the hard facts. 
He tries to repeat this success in his Enge Schlacht und Schwarzer 
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Ten Days in 
August 


Bernard Frizell 


Between Hitler’s orders to Von Choltitz to reduce Paris 
to a pile of rubble and the slowly advancing wave o! 
the Allies lay only the determination of the Resistance. 
This vivid novel is their story, the story of the people 
of Paris. Though it centres on the story of Patrice and 
Danielle,whose lives were so nearly forfeit, it is primarily 
a dramatic reconstruction of a desperate gamble for 
freedom, a gamble in which the prize for some was 
political power, for others financial control, for a few i 





the safety of those dear to them, but for most the 
survival of the city they loved. 


Book Society recommendation. 
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Berg, now made available in English. His story is the discovery 
of the Hittites from Texier’s visit to Boghazkéy in 1834 to the 
current excavations, and what a splendid story—Sayce’s 
prescience, Winckler digging at Boghazkéy, Hrozny deciphering 
cuneiform Hittite, Bittel’s work at Boghazkéy, Bossert at Kara- 
tepe, and Steinherr’s decipherment of hieroglyphic Hittite. Ceram 
has an exaggerated view of the role of the Hittites in the ancient 
world; to him the Hittite Empire of the second millennium sc 
was ‘the most splendid and amazing political phenomenon of 
ancient history’ and the Battle of Kadesh in 1296 Bc ‘the most 
important battle of ancient history:’ He provides us with an 
excellent bibliography and some superb photographs, but his 
style remains anecdotal, episodic, melodramatic. He may hold, 
for some chapters at least, the interest of the general reader, but 
in the end his picture of the Hittites is confusing and incomplete. 
I prefer my Pelicans to Marek/Ceram as popular educators in 
archeology, although many of the Pelican Archzologies are 
learned textbooks rather than attempts at vulgarisation. We have 
already had Gurney’s Hittites and now comes Early Anatolia, or 
The Archeology of Asia Minor Before the Greeks, by Seton 
Lloyd, Director of the British School of Archeology at Ankara. 
He begins his book by the sort of historical survey he did so well 
in Foundations in the Dust and then describes the ancient past 
of Anatolia from the Neolithic which Garstang found at Mersin 
to the Iron Age Phrygians who sculptured the great rock facade 
traditionally known as the ‘Tomb of Midas.’ The high-lights in 
the story are many—a summary of our modern knowledge of 
Troy, a description of the karum of Kanesh at Kiiltepe, and a 
note on the excavations at Beycesultan, near the headwaters of 
the Meander, where, in the last two years, the author of this 
book has found the material remains of a second millennium 
people (? the Arzawans) with a distinct culture having little in 
common with the Trojans or the Hittites. There is still a great 
deal to be learnt about Anatolia before, during and after the 
Hittites. Early Anatolia is a most scholarly, lucid and attractive 

account of the present state of our knowledge. 
GLYN E. DANIEL 


High and Low 


A PROTESTANT BisHop. By Edward Carpenter. (Longmans, 35s.) 
THE HicH CwHurcH Party 1688-1718. By George Emery. 
(S.P.C.K., 30s.) 


IT is just thirty years ago since Professor Norman Sykes awakened 
interest in the episcopate of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries with his excellent biography of Edmund 
Gibson. His example has been followed by many of his pupils 
and admirers, and the bishops of the Revolution of 1688 are 
now more fully documented than those of any other period in 
the history of the Anglican Church. Canon Carpenter has fol- 
lowed up his excellent life of Archbishop Tenison with a study 
of Henry Compton, the Bishop of London, who signed the 
invitation to William of Orange. It is, as one expected, a work 
of fine scholarship, thorough, comprehensive, and written with 
a grace that will attract the general reader as well as the specialist. 
The second half of Canon Carpenter’s biography is devoted to 
the study of Compton’s special interests—the Church in the 
Plantations, the French refugees, the plight of the Church of 
Scotland, and relations with foreign Protestants. Compton 
emerges from this analysis as warm-hearted, generous, realistic 
and exceptionally capable in an administrative sense. He was also 
an aristocrat in a Church which contained very few but was living 
in a world which was run by them and for them. His early career, 
as a client of Danby, was meteoric. Why then was he passed over 
twice for the archiepiscopate and humiliatingly ignored by both 
James II and William III? Partly he was too loyal a man and 
stuck to Danby for too long, but more important he irradiated 
a desire for power and a desire to rule. He was a man of excep- 
tionally strong personal convictions and ready, even to the point 
of treason, to fight for what he believed in. His failure, like 
Gibson's after him, was due to the merits, not the defects, of his 
character. Indeed, Compton’s life is of great fascination to anyone 
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who is interested in the mysterious interactions of politics and 
human temperaments. Canon Carpenter is somewhat unaware of 
these issues and his biography in consequence lacks some of the 
depth and excitement which it might have possessed; nevertheless 
it is a notable contribution. 

Mr. Emery’s study of the High Church Party is less satisfactory. 
He presents the thesis that the division between High and Low 
Church developed after the Revolution of 1688. Certainly events 
strengthened that division but it was already there. Much hard 
and careful work has gone into the making of this book and it is 
a pity that an interesting idea has been pressed too far. Further- 


more, a study of the High Church Party in this period must | 


include a detailed examination of the relations between the 
churchmen and the politicians with which Mr. Emery deals only 
in outline. J. H. PLUMB 


Rodeolatry 


BUFFALO BILL AND THE WILD West. By Victor Weybright and 
Henry Blackman Sell. (Hamish Hamilton, 35s.) 

LonG before Davy Crockett got his grip on the young idea this 

land was threatened by a generation of young Buffalo Bills, 

readers of fourpenny ‘books’ which were the chief competitors 

of the Nelson Lee series. The Fenimore Cooper formula was 

found wanting in excitement, just as the Conan Doyle method 





needed to be jazzed up a bit—so Buffalo Bill and Lee prevailed | 
over the Pathfinder and Sherlock Holmes. But Colonel Cody was, | 
incredibly enough, a real person and here we have the latest | 


(but assuredly not the last) in a long series of books attempting 
to disentangle the fiction from the fact. Weybright and Sell have 
done well by both the legend and (so far as it is known) the 
truth. No doubt Cody was a monstrous slaughterer of buffalo 
and even, now and then, of Indians but his biographers are forced, 
in the end, to treat him mainly as a theatrical figure who brought 
a new dimension into the world of circus by producing some- 
thing which was a cross between the traditional circus and the 
Western rodeo. They also manage to define what is was about 
Cody that put Baden-Powell and the Boy Scout movement in 
debt to him in a way that no serious youth organisation will ever 
be indebted to Davy Crockett. GERARD FAY 


It’s a Crime 


SHe Diep WitHout Licut. By Nieves Mathews. (Hodder and | 


Stoughton, I 1s. 6d.) Poison in the pension: aged Swiss landlady’s 
death by arsenic contrived and explained in a notably well- 
written but too loosely-plotted first novel, with a 
dénouement that has been resorted to before, by another ingenious 
thriller-writer, but not in this generation. 

SINNERS AND SHROUDS. By Jonathan Latimer. (Methuen, 
12s. 6d.) Brisk, not to say breezy, adventures of sardonically 
tough Chicago newspaperman who wakes one morning with a 
hangover and a body in the bed. Enormously fast, embellished 
with black nighties and blue jokes. 

THE MIssinG ForMuta. By Jacques Decrest. (Hammond and 
Hammond, 9s. 6d.) It may merely be translation from the French 
(very good, incidentally, by the talented Delano Ames) that gives 


cunning | 


a whift of Simenon to this quite simple tale of Monsieur Gilles of | 
the Sdreté, plodding after the stolen papers from the cafés of | 


Paris to those of Vienna. The superintendent is implacable and | 


imperturbable, in the true Maigret manner, and the plot slim 
but taut, like a steel spring.’ 

Dewey Deatu. By Charity Blackstock. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 
First-class first novel that gives new twist to old theme of corpse- 
in-the-library, for the library is a sort of public library plus, 
functioning on Mr. Dewey's decimal system of classification. 


good-humouredly inventive: and not unduly far-fetched. 
Murpber °97, By Frank Gruber. (Arthur Barker, 10s. 6d.) This 
rather more machine-made American thriller-cum-detective story 


| 
| 
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fortable airliner in European service — introduces a completely 
new standard of Tourist flying with: 


Only two seats a side for greater comfort 
Quiet flying — new soundproofing system 
Nose Radar which enables the pilot to miss bad weather 
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Telescopic passenger steps — no waiting when you land 
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Ask your Travel Agent for details 
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Bland, in the English manner, with a likely and likeable heroine; 


is also about books, or rather a book—an Horatio Alger first | 
edition, the chase after which, by a refreshingly unpleasant private | 


dick, is syncopated by sluggings and double-crossings. 
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THe TaLt Dotores. By Michael Avalonne. (Arthur Barker, 
11s. 6d.) More sluggings—slugs of rye and slugs of sex, with some 
fancy shooting and knifing to break the monotony. Routine 
rough stuff, with the routine soft centre—no less timeworn a 
figure than the tart with a heart of gold. 

GUEST IN THE House. By Philip MacDonald. (Herbert Jenkins, 
10s. 6d.) The hero is Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable Ivor 
Dalgleish St. Pelham St. George, VC, DSO, and the old soldier 
servant stiffens to attention when he speaks, even in California. 
A nauseatingly sweet child completes the picture: this is what a 
British writer of crime stories turns out when he is thoroughly 
acclimatised to the idea of what California expects from a British 
writer of crime stories. And the sad thing is that it is turned out 
with the professional touch of the writer who once delighted us 
with The Rasp. 

Patrick BUTLER FOR THE DEFENCE. By John Dickson Carr. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) Sinister-seeming Oriental stabbed 
in sealed room; Mr. Carr is an adept at this kind of puzzle, and 
can spin it out to book-length in his sleep. Perhaps he did. 

Be SHot FoR Sixpence. By Michael ‘Gilbert. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) A frolic, not to be taken any more seriously 
by its readers than by its author—the man who, in Fear to Tread, 
wrote the best British crime story since the war: a story, that is, 
genuinely concerned with crime, and a novel in its own right. 
This, though, is Buchanesque-Dornford Yatesish, if you feel 
sufficiently unkind—goings-on in a middle-European castle. Mr. 
Gilbert cannot write badly, but he ought to have more respect 
for his chosen genre. 

THE END OF THE TRACK. By Andrew Garve. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
Decent chap blackmailed by bad hat, who gets murdered in New 
Forest, and fried in forest fire. Luck plays its part in clearing 
decent chap, but the blackmailer was a loss, for his scheme was 
so delightfully proof against anything short of murder. How 
good Mr. Garve is at these money-making plots; for his previous 
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novel was as ingenious in the same way. Seems odd that he needs 
to go on writing. 

ANOTHER Mystery IN Suva. By Frank Arthur. (Heinemann, 
12s. 6d.) Nice old-fashioned detective stuff in Suva, capital of 
Fiji, with Fijians, Sikhs, a few sweating white men, some in- 
betweens, and a digger’s-eye-view, at least a generation out of 
date, of a booming blimp of an English Inspector-General of 
Constabulary. Most readable, and Suva is a delectable back- 
ground to contemplate from the deck-chair on a frost-bitten 
English promenade. CHRISTOPHER PYM 


House-trained 


My Dos Tutrp. By J. R. Ackerley. (Secker and Warburg, 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. ACKERLEY’s Alsatian bitch Tulip is doubtless a delightful 
dog, but it would be embarrassing to meet her now that down to 
the rudest detail her every bodily function has been revealed in 
print. Presumably aimed at the novice dog-owner who is neither 
a sentimentalist nor a Pavlov, this book is obsessed with the 
elementary in canine behaviour. People who keep large bitches 
in small flats will sympathise with the author’s apprehensions, 
yet one feels that these have assumed psyehopathic proportions. 
Excretion, copulation and obstetrics are important, not only to 
Tulip, but to devote a book, other than a textbook, to them is 
carrying realism to the fringes of pornography. A life, even a 
dog’s, has other facets. 

When not engaged in intimate revelations, few of which will 
come as a surprise to the casual observer (though some emphati- 
cally do), Mr. Ackerley writes with enormous charm and humour. 
Tulip’s suitors, from the well-bred Max who behaves like an 
old-fashioned butler, to the mongrel who finally wins her favours, 
are delightfully described, as are their acolytes, the vets, colonels 
and spivs to whom Mr. Ackerley confides his feverish anxieties. 
But engrossed in his dog to the point of seeming to have dis- 
covered the species, he errs too far in supposing that his readers 
will be as enchanted as he with all of Tulip’s achievements. It 
is not a question of leaving things to our imagination so much 
as of assuming that we have never seen a dog. To dedicate a 
whole chapter, however amusingly written, to puddles, is perhaps 
rather arrogant? Bewitched by his bitch, frantic to understand 
and please her, made haggard by her love-life, Mr. Ackerley. 
as possessed as a research professor and as humorously gifted 
as they come, plants the beautiful Tulip in a redolent manure 
heap. VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


New Novels 


Two excellent novels this week evoke two complete sets of 
circumstances and ways of life and thought, and, by almost 
exactly opposite methods, achieve rather similar results. Frank 
Cauldwell’s The Firewalkers (Murray, 12s. 6d.) uses what you 
might call the microcosmic method, Natalia Ginzberg’s Dead 
Yesterdays (Secker and Warburg, 16s.),- the macrocosmic. In 
the first the world of modern Athens comes alive in the circle 
of a rather Corvo-like figure called Theo Grecos, a circle so 
small that there is comfortable room there for only three or 
four initiates; in the second Italian middle-class provincial life 
during the war is as it were netted together from the far-scattered 
lives, dreams, exploits, illusions and disillusion of a fair number 
of people doing a fair number of things—as partisans in the 
mountains, bomb victims in a Turin boarding-house, small 
southern landowners in a parched countryside, all vaguely but 
ineffectually anti-fascist. The first, Mr. Cauldwell’s, is a con- 
versational sort of novel, intimate chat that makes you feel, 
even if you would never want to be in fact, a privileged member 
of the gang: for Mr. Cauldwell, who appears as himself—a 
device that may be irritating but in this case adds greatly to the 
air of actuality—has the gift (like Nancy Mitford in another style) 
of making you feel ‘inside’: cosy, welcome even if outraged. 
Theo Grecos, the last universal genius in the Leonardo tradition, 
is, though hampered by temperament and penury, anxious to 
secure in middle-age fame of a soldier sort than comes from mere 
eccentricity. He has dabbled in a number of the arts—haute 
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couture for men, musical composition (for full least in translation, so banal, that any force 


orchestra but demonstrated with explanatory 
shouts, on a mere piano), the dance, Life (of 
course) itself, and, most important of all, fan- 
tasiometry, or sculpture with a difference. (If all 
this sounds like Firbank, I must hasten to say 
that it is not: Mr. Cauldwell’s fantasy has its 
feet very firmly planted.) Theo has three per- 
manent (and many impermanent) friends: 
Cecil, a rich young Englishman continentalised 
for obvious reasons; Gotz, an indescribably 
ugly and grubby Germian albino of equally 
indescribable good nature, whom the reader, as 
surprisingly as Theo, grows to love; and the 
narrator, Mr. Cauldwell. To these ill-assorted 
four no real plot is tagged, their own natures 
sparking off enough action in daily life. Mr. 
Cauldwell, besides his uncanny, almost suspect 
readability, has the ability to be funny and 
moving at the same time, and his Theo and his 
Gotz are two of the most engaging and human 
eccentrics I have met for a long time. 

Dead Yesterdays is written in those short 
sentences, loosely joined by a lot of casual 
commas, so beloved in Italian writing today, 
and beautifully translated into a _ rather 
monotonous, sing-song English that perfectly 
suits the atmosphere by Angus Davidson. For 
the life it conjures, rather than describes— 
though youths may blow their brains out on 
park benches, and schoolgirls become preg- 
nant, and people may be shot as hostages by 
one side or have their heads shaved for col- 
laboration by the other—is, in fact, character- 
ised by monotony, by that peculiar tempera- 
mental gloom, that domestic greyness and 
uneventfulness and general air that nothing 
will ever happen so pleasant for an Italian 
provincial fortnight, so terrible for a year. 
Inevitably, Chekhov comes to mind: not only 
because the long summer days, the endless 
agreeable but unrewarding chat, the whole 
provincial-intellectual set-up, recall him, but 
because the Italian charm, and volatility, and 
loquacity, and unselfconscious egocentricity, 
and inability to move out of grooves, and so 
on, that Miss Ginzberg so brilliantly captures, 
_ are all Chekhovian qualities. Her story of two 
neighbouring families, small-scale _ liberal- 
intellectuals, ending on exactly the right post- 
war note, part-hopeful, part-diffident, is the 
most illuminating study of this milieu 1 have 
yet come across: she has an extraordinary gift 
for what you might call cumulative character- 
isation—a method that dispenses almost en- 
tirely with description and builds up solid and 
memorable people by the gradual mounting up 
of small actions, oblique glances, other people’s 
opinions. A serious, subtle, and very entertain- 
ing book, it has something of Pavese’s sad in- 
vocation of far-flung events to illustrate per- 
sonality: but better organised; to my mind, 
more forceful. 

Horst Fanger’s A Life for a Life (Hale, 
10s, 6d.) is the kind of amateur novel that 
occasionally comes off with brilliant freshness, 
for its author, a German officer who spent 
three years as a Russian prisoner of war and 
had never thought of writing before, was fired 
by one of the postwar collaboration trials to 
write his novel in seven concentrated weeks, 
and clearly felt the personal urgency of his 
story, which has a basis of fact. Unfortunately, 
as so often happens, inexperience has proved 
no guarantee of freshness, and while the plot 
—which centres on the hounding by ex- 
prisoners of war of a German who outdid his 
Russian captors in brutality towards other 
Germans—might have made it worth some- 
thing, its form is so novelettish, its style, at 
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and drama the story may have possessed are 
lost in the feebleness of presentation. 

The same criticism could be levelled at a far 
better book, Ricard Gehman’s Driven (Peter 
Davies, 15s.), an American novel in which an 
interesting enough situation—that of a staid 
employee in a bank who suddenly makes off 
with a million dollars, keeps running awhile, 
and then gives himself up—is almost defeated 
by the tiresome analytical framework (avun- 
cular prison psychology), clumsy flashback, 
and a style that always hovers near, and some- 
times flops right into, the cheap and laughable. 
The hero, George, whose inefficient method of 
escape is simply to register at hotels under 
false names, retire with a bottle, and drink 
himself stupid, has, and even claims, the 
appalling immaturity of the mixed-up kid, but 
the knots in time are untied, society is satisfied, 
and all ends well enough. 

John Sykes’s The Newcomer (Hurst and 
Blackett, Ils. 6d.) is yet another of those 
serious, sympathetic tales about the African 
student come to London, with all the usual 
ingredients — dragon landlady, welcoming 
English family, subversive coloured friend, 
boorish fellow-lodgers, passionate but dis- 
appointing white mistress—and a rather un- 
usual penetration, in parts, into the various 
ways of thought of various levels and nation- 
alities. Joseph, the hero, I found a bore, and 
Mr. Sykes’s efforts to enter his African sub- 
conscious through the medium of some rather 
indescribable paintings (paintings on paper 
generally sound pretty terrible, anyway) are 
anything but illuminating; but the more 
straightforward — the boarding-house back- 
ground, the near-squalor of London life to any 
coloured man, the vast loneliness of streets 
and crowds where everyone appears indifferent, 
impertinent or hostile—is very well suggested. 
The trouble is, all this has been suggested so 
often recently: not, perhaps, much better, but 
certainly as well. 

David Stuart Leslie’s The Devil Boat (Hurst 
and Blackett, 13s, 6d.) is a curious but strangely 
incompetent novel set in the Azores with an 
inordinate amount of local colour, folksy 
dialogue, and whimsical psychology. This is a 
first novel, and I find it difficult to decide 
whether the slightly off-key macabreness is 
promising or not: it may be, but for his age— 
thirty-five—Mr. Leslie seems oddly immature. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Over the Mountains 


JOHN Dunsar’s Escape through the Pyrenees 
(Peter Davies, 12s. 6d.) is a belated but 
interesting addition to the escapers’ book club. 
The author, an American, came down by 
parachute over the Ile d’Oléron, off the west 
coast of France; trudged to Spain, climbing 
over the Pyrenees in the process; and returned 
safely to Britain. His comparatively un- 
adventurous journey is told in a flat narrative 
style which lends it authority, by contrast with 
some deliberately inflated escape stories, but 
there are times when the reader cannot help 
wishing that Mr. Dunbar had more sense of 
occasion. Out of the 170-odd pages, less than 
half are devoted to the actual escape, and only 
a dozen of them—easily the most interesting— 
to the crossing of the Pyrenees. The rest of 
the book is devoted to his internment in Spain, 
and is of little interest. Still, it is impossible for 
a tale of this kind to be dull; and the first half 
of the story is often moving in its simplicity. 

IVOR BRIEN 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


THe year of the short corn my grandfather 
talked about was one when winter stayed 
late and summer was too brief. | remember 
making the old man frown by suggesting that 
it was also a year when the potatoes didn’t 
grow because he didn’t plant any. I had not 
grasped the significance of a bad harvest then. 
The spells of rain and wind we have been hav- 
ing recently make me wonder about harvest 
in my part of the world. It looks like another 
wet one, and farmers have already bemoaned 
poor hay and the increasing cost of seed. There 
is a facetious saying, ‘We never died a winter 
yet,’ which, shorn of a modern glibness about 
everything, is really a declaration of faith—if 
it rains there will be good pasture and if the 
sun shines, garnered corn. This evening | 
walked up the road in a drizzle of rain to look 
at fields of corn and stooks round about us, 
and how well I recalled the hardship of har- 
vest and rain in my boyhood, when the labour 
itself was a sort of prayer. Here was the 
familiar sight of an old jacket draped on the 
binder seat and the canvas sheets of the 
machine blanketed in sheaves to keep them 
dry. Perhaps tomorrow the sun would shine 
and bless the scene and desolation would 
vanish, the binder be at work again and the 
pigeons flight across the valley from one group 
of trees to another. 


SNAKES IN IRELAND 


‘Touring the West of Ireland recently,” says 
a reader who lives in Bucks, ‘I looked up the 
lovely mountain of Croagh Patrick in Co. 
Mayo, 2,000 ft. of rough stony path up 
which 70,000 or 80,000 pilgrims climb once 
annually from all parts of the world to attend 
a service at the summit. Later I asked a garda 
the origin of this, and he said, “It is in memory 
of St. Patrick who banished all snakes and 
reptiles from Ireland.” “I think he must have 
left one or two,” I remarked humbly, “as | 
saw a tinker’s child with a grass snake only 
yesterday.” He fixed me rather coldly with his 
eye and said, “Sure it would only be the ‘pison’ 
snakes the Holy Saint was consarned with!” 
Be this as it may, that grass snake was the only 
one I have ever seen, and never a toad or a 
frog. Is it a fact that there are none or very 
few in Ireland, and is there any explanation?’ 
i haven't looked for snakes in Ireland and 
am not sure whether the country harbours the 
grass snake or not. It is possible that grass 
snakes are found there even if adders are not, 
but I shouldn’t care to dispute the existence 
of reptiles in the land with an Irishman. 
Ireland is such a green and pleasant land that 
one can comfortably believe that there are no 
snakes of any sort in it. 


Mass EScAPe 

While in the garden I heard a budgerigar 
chirping, and, looking about, saw one in the 
trees across the road. A few minutes later I 
saw another and then another. Someone in the 
village had left his aviary door open, I con- 
cluded. About the best way of recovering a lost 
budgerigar is to put out a cage and leave the 
bird to re-enter it. In this they are, | think. 
rather more accommodating than canaries, but 
I had no cage, and the birds were in the tops 
of very high trees. I mentioned their presence 
to a passer-by who said he had seen several 
more about. Later I heard the firebell ringing. 
It turned out that the owner of the birds had 
had a fire on his premises and, finding some 
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of the budgerigars dying of suffocation, had 
opened his cages and broken his windows to 
let them escape. I hoped he would be able 
to recapture some of the survivors, for 
budgerigars rarely manage to fend for them- 
selves out of doors for long. 
Lawn SOWING 

Spring or autumn for grass sowing? asks 
a reader. The advantage of sowing at the tail 
end of summer is that birds are not quite so 
short of sources of food as they are in the 
spring, and the seed is less likely to be raided. 
Young grass makes roots in winter and has a 
better chance than a spring-sown lawn. The 
choice of seed is most important to get a fine 
turf and a hard-wearing one, and it is best to 
consult an expert about this. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 64. P. TEU CATE 





BLACK (6 men) WHITE to play and 
=, 7a mate in two moves: 
ts solution next week. 
y p ia Solution to last 


week’s problem by 
Shinkman: Q-Q Kt 
1!, no threat. 1... 
4 x QR, 2Q-R2. 

x x KR; 
: B-R : i Tee 
B x QR;2Kt-B 5. 
hs Bx KR; 
2 Kt-Kt 5. The 
overworked adjec- 
tive ‘charming’ really applies for once. 

* 

This year is the fiftieth anniversary of the 
formation of the British Correspondence Chess 
Association, and this week’s game is taken from 
the Association’s magazine, Correspondence 
Chess. As with all other forms of organised 
chess, there has been a very great increase in 
correspondence play since the Association was 
formed, and it now caters for players of all 
strengths—readers who like to play chess but 
cannot find suitable over-the-board opponents 
might well try the correspondence game. 

White, D. PAFFLEY Black, M. G. KNIBBS 

Opening, Queen’s Gambit 
1954-5 Correspondence Championship 











WHITE (8 men) 


1P-Q4 P-Q4 17 R-K Kt 3 Bx P 
2P-QB4 P-K 3 1i8RxQ BxQ 

3 Kt-Q B3 Kt-K B3 19 R-Kt 3 R-Q 4(d) 
4B-Kr5 B-Kt 5 20 P-Q Kt 47?(e) P-QR4! 

5 P-K 3 P-B4(a) 21 Kt-R3 Px P 
6QPxP P-KR3 220-O(f) P x P!(g) 
7Bx Kt QxsB 23R xB P-R7 

8 R-Bl Kt-B 3 24 R-R 1 R-Q7 

A de, & rar 25 B-B 3 (h) QR-Q1 
10QxP 0-0 26 K-R 1 Kt-Q 6 

11 P-Q R 3?(6) B x Ktch 27B x P R-Kt7 
12R xB R-Q 1 28 R x Kt(i) R-Kt 8 ch 
13 Q-R 2 (c) Kt-K 4 29 Kt-K 1 R x R(Q 6 
14 B-K 2 B-K 3 20R x P R x Ktch 
15 Q-Kt 1 B-B4 31K xR R-Q 8 mate 
16 P-K 4 Q-K Kr 3 (Vj) 


(a) I am a little doubtful whether this highly aggressive 
defence is quite sound. 5... O-O is more solid. 

(b) Too slow. Much better 11 Kt-B 3 meeting B-K 3 
with Q-Kr 5 and B-B 4 with Q-Q 6. Black will recover 
one pawn, but White should hold the other 

(c) 13 Q-R 5, Kt-K 4; 14 P-R 3, R-Q 4! as in game 
Oakley—Knibbs gives Black the advantage. And if 13 
Q-B 3 then 13. Q-Kt 3; 14 R-B 1, B-Kt 5; 15 Q-Kt 3 
Q-B 7! wins. 

(d) Despite queen exchange. Black still has sufficien' 
attack to be worth the pawns—and a little more 

(e) Much too ambitious. 20 Kt-R 3 preparing to castle 
is correct. 

(f) 22 P x P, B-Q 6; 23 Kt-B 4, R-R 8 ch; 24 B-Q 1 
(24 K-Q 2. Kt-B 5 ch; 25 K-B 3. R-R 6 mate). B-B 7 
and wins. 

(g) This fine move is decisive 

(h) Best chance. If now 25 R-Kt 7, then 26 B-K 4 
or 25. Kt x Bch; 26 P x Kt, R-Kt 7: 27 K-R 1?! 
RD Ki 8 ch; 28 R-Kt 1. 

@ Equivalent to resignation, but there is nothing to do 

(U) Well and energetically played by Black. 
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THE CITY—AND SUEZ SHARES— 
SET AN EXAMPLE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IT is worth recording that at no time during 
the Suez crisis did the Stock Exchange 
behave as if a war were likely to break out. 
There was not the slightest sign of panic 
in the gilt-edged market. The industrial 
share market came down slightly, but re- 
covered long before the diplomats, and 
there was only a small advance in the com- 
modity and shipping shares which would 
benefit from a local war. Oil shares cer- 
tainly slumped, but they were already due 
for a sharp reaction after a very sharp 
rise. There was a general closing of ‘bull’ 
accounts in securities and of ‘bear’ 
accounts in commodities (like rubber) but 
there was no new speculation aimed at an 
outbreak of fighting. The investment dollar 
premium momentarily rose to 64 per cent. 
(representing a rate for security sterling of 
only $2.60) but there was a fairly quick 
improvement and it is now back to 43 per 
cent. Even Suez Canal shares avoided 
panic. They fell sharply on the first shock 
by about 30 per cent., but the market never 
behaved as if Britain and France were go- 
ing to restore their equity by force. Indeed, 
an observer reading only the stock market 
prices would never have guessed that the 
Suez Canal Company had been forcibly 
seized: he would probably have assumed 
that the market had met with heavy selling 
due to some deceased account. The share- 
holders may well be satisfied with the turn 
of events. 

The set-up of a joint stock company 
with limited liability running an_inter- 
national waterway, but largely owned 
by French investors, had become an 
anachronism. If the statesmen had had the 
manners and common sense of business 
people the old company would have been 
nationalised or internationalised by con- 
sent long ago. The company’s capital is 
divided into capital shares, jouissance 
shares (issued in place of capital shares 
drawn for repayment) and _ founders’ 
shares, and the profit is distributed as to 
71 per cent. to capital and jouissance, 10 
per cent. to founders, 15 per cent. to the 
Trust to whom the former Egyptian Gov- 
ernment sold its interest, 2 per cent. to the 
staff and 2 per cent. to the directors. There 
are 32 directors with a French president. 
A directorship has been the juicy plum 
which the French and British Governments 
have handed out to their good and faithful 
servants on retirement. In the last five years 
the dues collected have risen by 40 per 
cent. to £37.3 million, but net profits by 
only 6 per cent. to £10.7 million. The divi- 
dends paid on the capital shares have 
risen in this period from £8 10s. 4d. to 
£9 Os. 4d. per share and at £73—the price 
ruling on the London Stock Exchange just 
before the Nasser coup—the yield was over 
124 per cent. No doubt the market allowed 
generously for the political risk, for the 
liquid assets held outside Egypt amounted 
to over £40 per capital share. Colonel 
Nasser was not therefore giving anything 
away when he said that he would com- 
pensate the shareholders on the basis of 
the prices ruling on the Paris Bourse before 
the nationalisation. This was Frs. 92,700 
for the capital shares and at the official rate 


of exchange of 982 it would be equivalent 
to £93. But if Colonel Nasser pays out in 
francs and the rate of exchange is based 
on the security franc rate which is now 
about 1,300 to the £, the equivalent would 
be only £71. As I write, the price of the 
capital shares has slipped below 60 and I 
imagine Colonel Nasser would be buying 
heavily if his sterling balances had not 
been blocked. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


THE revival! in the gilt-edged market, which 
has been the outstanding feature of the 
Stock Exchange, was overdue. The war 
scare had died away, the Cyprus news was 
helpful, the July trade figures were very 
satisfactory, and last week £167 million 
was paid out in cash for the redemption of 
the National War Bond remnant. The 
rumour is that the banks are re-entering 
the market as buyers. There is not much 
evidence of this at present. It was probably 
the speculative professional who caused 
the two-point jump in War Loan (to 723) 
and the surtax payers who were pushing up 
Savings 24 per cent. 1964-67 by one point 
to 793. There is, of course, no reason why 
the banks should not increase their invest- 
ments seeing that their liquidity ratios are 
well above the conventional minimum and 
will rise further as the Treasury reduces the 
overdrafts of the nationalised industries. 
But let us not forget that the market can- 
not rise very far without prompting the 
Government and the local authorities to 
issue more funding loans. It was sad that 
Plymouth and Stockton-on-Tees could not 
wait for this rising market. Their 54 per 
cent. loans now stand at 3 and 2 premium, 
* x a 


Tobacco shares have improved since the 
BRITISH AMERICAN increased its second 
interim dividend by a ld. to 7d. tax free. 
This company’s year ends shortly and if 
the final dividend is raised proportionately 
to 104d. tax free, it would make Is. 114d. 
for the year. Obviously the market will 
go for 2s. tax free and at the present price 
of 52s. (which is 3s. 6d. higher than last 
week) the gross yield would be nearly 63 
per cent. This would surely attract some 
investment buying as BAT ranks as a 
growth stock. IMPERIAL TOBACCO at 48s. to 
yield 8.7 per cent. and GALLAHER at 21s. 3d. 
to yield 8.05 per cent., are also bound to 
appeal to those investors who want 
income. The cancer scare has certainly 
robbed the tobacco share market of much 
support, but it seems to me probable that 
when the doctors have finally determined to 
what extent smoking causes, or increases 
the chance of, cancer, they will have dis- 
covered a cure or prevention. Incidentally, 
if the investor is really scared of the scare 
he can obtain a yield of £6 2s. 6d. per cent. 
from Imperial Tobacco 6 per cent. non- 
cumulative preference shares at 18s. 9d. 
with virtually no risk at all. These prefer- 
ence dividends require only about 114 per 
cent. of the total net profits. The shares are 
selling at less than half the price at which 
they were valued in 1946, 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 338 
Report by Buzfuz 


The usual prizes were offered for a ‘Silly Season’ news item with a distinctive 1956 flavour. 


WE live, of course, in a perpetual Silly 
Season—at least so far as certain portions 
of the press are concerned. But what I was 
looking for was something likely to achieve 
nation-wide fame—on Loch Ness lines— 
and there were few stories which appeared 
to possess such potentialities. Some, more- 
over, were not especially. up to date, and 


would have served equally well twenty 
years ago. 

There was a wide diversity of topics: 
‘Things’; ghosts; TV phantoms and 


other strange phenomena: reincarnation of 
Stalin as a seal; space; Suez; an apparent 
U-boat on Windermere whose occupants, 
however, used phrases like ‘Pleased to meet 
you’; robots; sinister Thames ferrymen; 
radio- active super-rats; ‘Was Shaw a 
Fraud?’; London gang warfare; and petrol 
springs. 

Honourable mentions to Nancy Gunter 
(a prize-winner but for exceeding the word- 
limit and for the ‘timelessness’ of her story), 
Cecilia Ognall, D. L. L. Clarke, Guy 
Hadley and H. C, Greene. A prize of one 
and a half guineas each to Douglas Haw- 
son, James Bowker, R. Kennard Davis and 
A. M. Sayers. 

PRIZES 
(DOUGLAS HAWSON) 

Latest company registration is that of Space 
Morticians Ltd. The chairman, Mr. I. Can- 
berry, told our representative that he was a 
practical undertaker and the formation of the 
company was no stunt. “Cemeteries are getting 
overcrowded and taking up too much valuable 
land, he said. ‘By interring our loved ones in 
space we shall overcome this and at the same 
time provide an extra element of reverence in 
the committal of earthly remains to a higher 
plane. By his method the bodies or ashes 
of the deceased are to be placed in special light 
alloy cylinders attached to space rockets which 
will fall away on reaching the appropriate 
position in outer space. ‘Scientists assure me,’ 


says Mr. Canberry, ‘that once the cylinders get 
beyond the pull of gravity they will perpetually 
hang suspended in space.’ 


(JAMES BOWKER) 

Police of twenty-seven countries have been 
alerted following the disappearance (reported 
yesterday in our later editions) of film-star 
Marjean Moron’s bust. 

In an exclusive interview with our corre- 
spondent at her plushy Park Lane penthouse 
last night, Miss Moron (?—22—34) said: ‘1 
know | had it when I started out for Larry's 
party. If this is an example of British justice 
I'm going straight back to Hollywood. Ner- 
vously crossing her world-famous legs, reputed 
to be insured for ten million dollars, Marjean 
—like the grand little trooper she is—smiled 
through her tears: ‘At least they can’t take 
these away from me.’ 

According to our Political Correspondent. 
the effect on Anglo-American relations cannot 
be dismissed. but there is no truth in the 
rumour that the Prime Minister has cancelled 
his goodwill visit to Cairo. The Cabinet are 
remaining in London over the weekend. 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


Past MADE VISIBLE! 


By combining radar and television in a new 
invention, Dr. Legge-Pullar of Aberdeen claims 
to have obtained actual sight of long-past 
events 

‘The principle is quite simple,’ he told our 
representative. ‘Take a star distant 10.000 
light-years from the Earth. A scene enacted 
20.000 years ago would then be reflected from 
that star, to be picked up by radar today. By 
selecting from the many stars available, we 
shall eventually be able to put on the television 
screen any historical event desired. | have 
myself seen prehistoric monsters at play. I 
have witnessed the Flood!” 

If these stupendous claims are substantiated, 
all history may have to be rewritten. The Past 
will live, literally, before our eyes! 

Asked how soon his invention would be 
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generally available, Dr. Legge- -Pullar modestly 
replied, ‘Possibly not for years.” 


(A. M. SAYERS) 

The introduction of dumpy umbrellas for 
men is creating a tremendous sensation in 
fashionable circles. The craze was started, it is 
believed, by the D— of E—’s casually protect- 
ing himself from a shower with a lady’s 
umbrella. He remarked that this article was 
ever so much more sensible and manageable 
than its masculine counterpart. Some time later 
a court functionary, thought to be wearing a 
ceremonial sword, unsheathed his weapon— 
and unfurled it over the head of a Very Impor- 
tant Lady. It is alleged that any jealousy at the 
encroachment on feminine privilege will be 
countered by the realisation that a constant 
threat to ladies’ silk stockings will be removed. 
Smart men will soon be seen carrying dumpies 
swordwise or slung over the wrist. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No, 341 
Set by J. M. Cohen 
A prize of six guineas is offered for a 

translation into English verse of the poem 
‘Sdntis: Herbst’ by Annette von Droste 
Hiilshoff : 

Wenn ich an einem schénen Tag 

Der Mittagstunde habe acht 

Und Iehne unter meinem Baum 

So mitten in der Trauben Pracht; 


Wenn die Zeitlose iibers Tal 

Den amethystnen Teppich webt, 
Auf dem der letzte Schmetterling 
So schillernd wie der friihste bebt: 


Denn denk ich wenig driiber nach, 

Wie ‘s nun verkiimmert Tag fiir Tag. 
Und kann mit halbverschlosznem Blick 
Vom Lenze traumen und von Gliick. 


Du mit dem frischgefallnen Schnee, 

Du tust mir in den Augen weh! 

Willst uns den Winter schon bereiten? 

Von Schlucht zu Schlucht sieht man iha 
gieiten, 

Und bald. bald wailzt er sich herab 

Von dir, o Santis! 6des Grab! 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 341,° 99 Gower Street, London, WCl, 
by September 4. Results on September 14. 
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SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 902 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 Reimprison? Let’s think it over (10). 1 The present was his (5). iw 
6 A sort of fragmentary mixture (4). 2 ‘A gem to all this isle’ (Shake- 
10 The dark river (5). speare) (7). . 
11 ‘In are triumph and defeat’ 3 Source of lega! oratory at the seaside 7 
(Longfellow) (9) (8). 
. . She ste ‘ » gate (5 
12 It’s a matter of principle to restrict the 4 She kept Peter warteng a the gate <7) 
drink (9). 5 Deep roots of the self-propelled (9). 
13 Agnes is missing from the centre for 7 Diamond stream for an artist (7). eg 
the poetry reading (5) 8 He’s a low fellow in the North (9). 
14 Titania’s on in this health measure (10) 9 ‘The —— of reason and the flow of 
16 I affirm the truth, she says (4). soul’ (Pope) (5). is 
18 Little brothers go round and round (4). 14 ye er Ce = 
P P . 7] ws simi E 
28 Go year the allotment, pers 4 (10) 15 Runt provides an example oi tergiver- 
23 Is it indicative of sharp practice? (5) sation (9) 3 
24 Alexander on the North Eastern Rail- 17 Morphia’s involved here in short (8). 
way is on test (3-6). 19 ‘A —— on his sweet tongue with my 
27 To go short for an invader of Italy (9). heart’ (Shakespeare) (7). 
28 You must dig them out of The Times 21 Seaweed on a twisted net (7). a7 
(5). 22 Church dignitary gets an order: 
29 Weight of a weed (4). poisonous, it is! (5) 
30 Out of training, these fellow-workmen; 25 The lady’s an alcoholic, we hear (5). 7) 
very baffling (10). 26 All the way flowers (5). 


lwo prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book toke:. for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on September 4 and addressed: Crossword No. 902, 99 Gower St.. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 





arrrT ia 








3 4 5 6 7 
Cc 
9 
i 
13 
iS 16 
i] 
20 i 
22 
24 23 6 
an 
A 
f | 





London, WC1 
Street, 


Solution on September 7 
The winners of Crossword No. vy erat J. S. C. Brasn, 65 Spottiswoode 

Edinburgh 9; and Mrs. 

Coombe Road, Salisbury, Wiltshire: 


Solution to No. 900 on page 272 
. ScoTT, c/o Harvard Hospital, 
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Classified advertisements must be} BBC requires Programme Assistant (British)) ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality,, EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- 


prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver- 
ages 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. 
Box numbers Is, extra, Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF ADE- 
LAIDE. The University invites applications 
for the JURY CHAIR OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE which 
becomes vacant on January 1, 1957, Duties: 
The Professor will be Head of the Depart- 
ment of English Language and Literature in 
the University and will be responsible to the 
Council for the teaching and research in 
the Department. Salary: £A3,000 a year, 
with superannuation on the F.S.S.U. basis. 
Study Leave : The University makes special 
provision for Study Leave which it re- 
gards as important. For details see formal 
terms of appointment. General: Copies of 
the formal terms of appointment (which are 
the same as for other Professors in the 
University) and of a statement prepared for 
the information of intending candidates may 
be had on request to the undersigned* or to 


the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square London, W.C.1 The University 
Calendar may be consulted in the Library 


of any University which is a member of the 
A.U.B.C. Any further information desired by 
a potential candidate will gladly be supplied 
on request to the undersigned*. A copy of a 
coloured film showing the University and the 






city and surroundings of Adelaide can be 
borrowed from the Secretary, A.U.B.C 
Applications : Applications, in duplicate, giv- 
ing particulars of age, academic qualifications 
and experience and accompanied by a recent 
photograph, a medical certificate of health 
a list of publications, and the names and 
addresses of three referees of whom con- 
fidential enquiries may be made, should 
reach the undersigned* not later than 
October 15, 1956 *V. A, EDGELOE, 


Registrar, University of Adelaide, Adelaide, 
South Australia. 

BBC requires East and Central European 
Language Supervisor (British subject). Duties 
include checking accuracy, terminology and 
style of translations of news bulletins 


Czech, Hungarian, Polish, Rumanian, 
Russian, Serbo-Croat, Slovak, Slovene and 
Turkish, and the following broadcasts in the 
studio, First-class knowledge of two or more 


of these languages, good general knowledge 
of European life and affairs, and ability to 
work with translators of various nationalities 











essential. Previous residence in the countries 
concerned an advantage. Work on shift basis 
including night duty. Salary £975 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional), rising 
by five annual increments to £1,280 max 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
*2009 Spt.) shovld reach Appointment 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London 
W.1. within five days 

HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL SER- 
VICE Statistician (BCD.63/7/03) in the 
Department of Agriculture, Kenya, t vis 
on the design of field and other ex; ents 
conducted by the Department including 
sampling, investigations and surveys, and to 
assist in the statistical analysis of results. The 
appointment will be on two years’ probation 











for permanent and pensionable employme 5 
Salary in scal 816 to £1,629 (including pen- 
sionable inducement pay) plus a temporary 
variable non-pensionable allowance at 
present 10 of salary (maximum £162 per 
annum). Government quarters provided when 
availab at a modcrate rental. Free passages 
for office wife and family up to cost of 
three adi passages, Income tax at loca 
rates which are much lower than in 
United Kingdom. Generous home leave 
Qualifications required are a good degree 
in Mathematics or Statistics with some 
post-graduate training in Statistics, an 















preferably a diploma in Statistics; some ex- 
perience of, or training in, statistical 
methods as applied to agricultural field ex- 
periments is essential The require I0St- 
graduate training would, if necessar 

vided for by means of a Colonial cu 
tural Probationership. Applications will the 
fore be a ted » hav 
recently graduat ants, Ww 
should be be ears old 
should write t cruitm 
(Her Majesty's i Service) 
Colonia} Office, Sanctuary Bu s 

Smith Street, London, S.W.1 

personal and qual 

quoting ab eference 


Rewistered as a Newspaper. Entered as second 


wc. 221 


Pri 





Telephone: EUSton 3 


and | 
talks from English into Albanian, Bulgarian, | 





ted 1 


to any address in the World: 45s. per annum (5 


in Yugoslav Section to help in planning and |direct from factory, save £££s. Send today, |ation 


Organising programme. to Y ugoslavia and to 


gramme Organiser, Qualifications : 


foreign political affairs; ability to work with 
and manage staff including foreign nationals; 
interest in broadcasting; experience as broad- 
caster or writer; knowledge of Slovene. Can- 
didates with some of these qualifications and 
able to acquire others considered. Salary 
£1,110 (possibly higher if qualifications e¢x- 
ceptional) rising by five annual increments to 
£1,440 maximum. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference *2018 Spt.’) should reach 
Appointments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days 


SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER required 


Law, 





University Accountancy, Cost- 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon. ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
take charge of Section in absence of Pro-|\CANCER PATIENT (561070). Poor man/Export, Commercial, General Cert. of 
good (62), lives alone and caters for himself. He Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
nowledge of Serbo-Croat and Yugoslavia; | an‘ take only liquid foods which he finds |buSiness subjects, Write for free prospectus 
ability to write and edit scripts for transla- very expensive on his small income, Please 2"d/or advice, mentioning exam bject 
tion into Serbo-Croat; grasp of British and help us to care for him (also thousands of |in which interested to Metropolitan ¢ ge 
other sad cases), Jewellery welcomed. — |(G-40). St. Albans, or Call 30 Queen Victoria 
National Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. |S'reet, E.C.4 
G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. MARLBOROUGH GATE 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD.,| SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
arrange deferred payments for Micro’s|Offers an intensive secretarial training to 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet|graduates and other well-educated ; 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, |Small classes, expert tutors, individua 
W.1. Telephone GER. 2531, 197a Regent attention, excellent results. Languages and 
Street, London, W.1. Tel. REG, 6993,|foreign shorthand, Private Secretarial ts 
Branches in main towns. obtained. Interview by appointment only.— 
FRUSTRATED FLAMENCO SINGERS: |Prospectus from the Principal, Mrs. M. K 
Nothing opens the throat more than the sight |Monypenny, L. es L., 62 Bayswater Road, 
of a bottle of Duff Gordon’s EL CID|London, W.2. PAD. 5320 
Amontillado Sherry. Brings visions of cor-/OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 


by Central Office of Information (Social 
Survey). Will be responsible for devising re- 
search schemes for and reporting on allo- 
cated problems, and will be expected to take 
practical interest in development of tech- 
niques used to collect and analyse data 
needed for Social Survey work. Experience 
in field research on social or economic prob- 
lems essential, also first-hand experience of 
statistical analysis, Should be graduate in 
mathematics, statistics or one of social 
sciences, and should submit examples of re- 
search work. Post-graded Senior Informa- 
tion Officer (unestablished). Salary £1,285 to 
£1,530 (men); £1,168 to £1,378 (women).— 
Write, giving age, full details of qualifications 
and experience to AB.966 London Appoint- 
ments Officer, Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, 1-6 Tavistock Square, 
W.C.1. No original testimonials should be 
sent, Only candidates selected for interview 
will be advised 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 


W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Sta- 
tion). Permanent and Temporary office 
staff (M. & F.). Typewriting, Duplicating 


TEMple Bar 6644 


CONCERTS 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
HENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
BBC presents 62nd Season 
Nightly (Sundays excepted) at 7.30 
until Sat,, September 15 
Tickets, 8s. 6d., 4s. from Hall (Ken, 6212) 
and Agents, 2,000 Promenade 2s. 6d. avail- 
able nightly at doors only, 











EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON ART GALLERY, Collection 


of Mrs. Geoffrey Hart, Important Dutch, 
Flemish and English paintings, tapestries 
and Furniture, 10 to 7 weekdays; 2.30-7 
Sundays 
BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. The State and Private Apart- 
“ments fully furnished. Original furniture 
from Buckingham Palace. Banqueting dis>lay 
{ the Regimental Silver of the Roya 
Artillery. Open 10-8 daily, including Sun- 
days 
IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, Soane 
Exhibition Admission free Weekdays 
10-7, Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway 
wr Golders Green Stations. (879). 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 


W.1. ‘FRENCH AND BRITISH PAINT- 
INGS.” Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1 

THIS IS TOMORROW — integration of the 
arts. Whitechapel Art Gallery. Weekdays 
11-6: Sundays, 2-6; closed Mondays. Admis- 
sion free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 








PERSONAL 


4 GOOD HOME is one where you'll find 
plenty of that RAYNER’'S INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY from al] good 
grocers 

ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
gift for all occasions, Specially selected 
mixed shades. Direct from the 
in the world, From 1 gen 
5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best 
te for catalogue Allwood Bros., Ltd 
Ha rds Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels- 


1 932/333 





ide 
} s oft 


argest growers 


Wr 





CONTACT 


while you 


LENSES, Wear 
pay tor them 
a ner. Details from 
s Finance Co. Ltd. 4(ts), 
Kensington, S.W.1 


these wonder 
Choose your 
the Contact 
Reece Mews 


Grea 


B 
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ritain by Gace & Po_peNn LTD 


mail matter at the New York N.Y. Post Office Dec. 23 
j 28 Craven Strect 
Postage on this issue: Inland 2d.; Abroad 


ridas in Kensington and muletas in Muswell 
Hill, Ole! 

HERALDRY.—A fascinating hobby. Tuition 
by correspondence is available from know- 
ledgeable enthusiasts, Stamped Add. enve- 
lope for full particulars to Box 90. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag. 
34 Wardour St,, London, W.1, Dept. D.X. 
UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your de- 
sire for a non-creedal, progressive-minded 
church? Information on receipt of stamp.— 
S. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon 
Sq., W.C.1. 








LITERARY 
YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 


DAY—this year and all the holidays to come. 
If once you learn te write you can always 


make money. The LSJ method of individual 
coaching by correspondence brings success 
while you learn. Write to: Prospectus 
Dept., The London Schoo! of Journalism, 57 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. MUS. 4574. ‘There 
are LSJ Students all over the World.’ 

|A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
|ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
study course will interest you.—E.M.I. Insti- 
tutes, Dept. SP.50, London, W.4 (Associated 
with H.M.V.). 

|AUTHOR’S MSS., any length typed in 7 
days (4 days’ emergency “ervice for urgent 
work), short stozies, etc., by return. Type- 
scripts carefully checked. Great emphasis on 
accuracy and attractive presentation; 4-hour 
duplicating service. Indexing 
Editing, Proof-reading, Literary research, etc. 





Temporary secretaries. Dictating machine 
service. Public/Private mectings reported. 
Recording machine for hire. Translations 


from ang into all lamguages. Overnight ser- 


vice. Open till 9 p.m. and all week-end. 
Secretarial Aunts, 2 Rupert Street, W.1. 
Phone GER. 1067/8/9. 


‘KNOW HOW’ brings you Writing Success. 
No Sales—No fees. Send for FREE SI 
*Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 


Bond Street, London, W.1!. 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
1% Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 


House, Regent Street, W.1, Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MSS to Dept. C23. 
FREE, ‘The Professional Touch.” concern- 
ing Courses and Criticisms from Dept. C23 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
free booklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
Training for graduates and well-educated 
girls. New courses Sth Sept.—Apply to J. W 
Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Principal, 
St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 

COMMON ENTRANCE,.—Smal! coaching 
school. Boys aged 10 to 14, Individual atten- 
tion. Exceptional results past twelve years. 
Sea and Mountain air. Games. Prospectus 
from Ivor M. Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately 
Senior Master at Stowe).—Barbara K, K 
Cross, B.A., Oxon, Lapley Grange. Glandyfi, 
Machynlleth, Wales. Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
i-dugn. (all examining boards), London, 
B.A’, B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ B.Sc.Sociology, 
LL.B., B.D. Degree and Diplomas, Law and 
Professionai Exams Mod Fees. Pros- 
nectus from C. D. Parker, M.A.. LL.D., 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est, 1894 


1894. Published by THE SPECTA 








Cataloguing, A 


London W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot 
lid.: Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 


|SCHOOL, 34 St. Comprehens 


ues 


ve 
training. Graduate Course. Next term Sep 
tember 24th. Prospectus 


OXFORD 
MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 


COLLEGE 
110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 434 
Comprehensive training for high-grade 
Secretarial appointments for Students of 
good gencral educati Foreign Languages 
Small classes, individual attention. | 


pectus on application to Headmistress, Mrs. 


M. Robson 

THE TRIANGLE Secretaria! College, 

South Molton Street, W.1, May 

(3 lines). 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN 





6? 
306 








ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
Applications a nvited for the a e 
studentships, ten e for one year in 
first instance, and renewable for a further 
period not exceeding two years, The student 
ships are normally, of the value of £3 t 
£400 per annum. They are offered to can- 
didates who have obtained the degre 
Bachelor or Master in this any other 
approved University. Applications s} d 
jbe sent not later than September 1, 14956, to 
the Registrar, The University, Manct r 
13, from whom further particulars and 


|forms of application may be obtained. 


| ACCOMMODATION 


FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth 
Ideal Sussex walking and sketching country 
Every comfort, including breakfast in bed. 
few vacancies, August and September; 
17/74 gns. Telephone Fittleworth 61 





rt 


HOTELS 
BOURNEMOUTH, CONNAUGHT 

















COURT, W. Cliff. Tel. 1944. 33 room 
yards sea front. Gardens. fF I 
Garages, Superlative food il 
gns, weekly 

RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR, R.A.C 4.4 
approved icensed Ashley Courtenay - 
commended Saperb p tion ina y 
centre for holiday. Rye 221¢ 

THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Is ( 
wall. Perfect and restful bolid 

fort, directly facing hart ¢ 
magnificent cliff/country walks oC ng 
centre, Garage. Terms 5}-7 gns.—Phone 264 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
OLIVER’S ‘GILDED ISLANDS’ CRUISES 





from Southampton to Madeira, the Car 
Islands and Lisbon will this winter give you 
the summer you've just missed, One 
only on a lux@rious Ocean liner with excel- 
lent cuisine, full orchestra and special] cruise 
staff on board. 17 days from only £55 4 
days from only £76. 41 days from only ¢ 
Far cheaper than freezing at home. A 
Sicily and the Greek islands and advanta- 
geous flying holidays to Spain's Costa De 
Sol. Winter with Oliver's of Mayfair - 
OLIVER'S TRAVELS LTD., 16 Cork Street, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 900 












ACROSS.—1 Sparta. 4 Revenge 8 
Averring. 10 Atholl. 12 Crank. 13 Achillean 
14 Sulky 16 Arabesque 17 Bay-wind 
19 Cleek. 21 Mendicant. 22 el. 24 Orator 
25 Trunnion. 26 Tithe-pig Hovers 

DOWN.—1 Stances. 2 na. 3 Turnk 
§ Estelle. 6 Grotesque, 7 Silence, 9 Near and 
far. 11 Shearwater. 15 Lay in wait 7 
Bumboat 18 Isidore 19 Colenso 0 
Kalends. 23 Bride 

TOR Ltb., at its Offices, 99 Gower S1., London 


Subscription Rate 


1d.—Friday, August 24, 1956 





